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ABSTRACT 


This thesis investigates those aspects of network 
performance evaluation thought to pertain specifically to 
strategic performance management evaluation of the Navy's 
Stock Point Logistics Integrated Communications Environment 
(SPLICE) local area networks at stock point and inventory 
control point sites. Background is provided concerning the 
SPLICE Project, strategic Management, computer performance 
evaluation tools, computer and local area network perfora- 
ance metrics and performance evaluation methodology, 
Capacity planning, the SPLICE LAN communications subnetwork 
hardware and software, and internetworking of SPLICE LANE 
via the Defense Data Network (DDN) . These topics, relevant 
case studies, and observations of one SPLICE LAN site are 
used to arrive at implications and recommendations appli- 
cable for improving tne future generic SPLICE LAN planning 


and performance. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


—_— aE O A ee 


A. THE PROBLEM 


The contention that technology continually outdistances 
methodology is nowhere more accurately reflected than in the 
struggle by industry, government, and nonprofit institutions 
to get managerial ccntrol of local area network (LAN) 
technclogy. In LAN*‘S a merging of hardware, software, and 
communications technclogies has occurred and Spawned new 
problems for the owning organization in how to optimize and 
provide for the evolution of a network so that benefits of 
hybrid technology can be reaped aS a conscious efrort rather 
than by accident. The issues at hand now include the 
merging and maturing of managerial skill along with our 
newly found technologies. During the same period when LAN 
technology was developing, strategic planning in management 
was being introduced formally as a way to not only provide 
sound decisionmaking for the current issues, but to 
anticipate any future environments and decision points as 
well. Management often has little time for formal pianning. 

The Navy's Stock Point Logistics Integrated 
Commuaications Environment (SPLICE) project for the Naval 
Supply Systems Command (NAVSUP) is an appropriate context to 
address these observations within the public sector. This 
phased pian to intrcduce policies and standards for future 
networking needs at multiple internetworked sites can 
continue to produce organizational benerits if some 
additional effort is expended now. This effort involves 
‘constantly assessing the past and present performance and 
anticipating the future workloads, technologies, 


constraints, and other factors in a total eztfort to provide 


directicn for the organization's network assets. At each 
SPLICE site a management tean, consisting as determined by 
proper authority, of several appropriate members or as 
little as one dedicated person can play a crucial roie in 
helping to avoid bad decisions, contribute to satisfied 
productive users at all levels, and get the most out of 
budgeted public funds. There is hardly a major corporation 
today without a performance evaluation division, oor in more 
familiar terns, a Capacity planning group. Bank of America 
represents a company with a transaction and online query 
envircnment as well as batch applications. In many ways 
that example is similar to the Navy‘s SPLICE systen. This 
organization has a vice president in charge or capacity 
planning and separate divisions in charge of capacity 
planning for their TANDEM and their IBM systems. personnel 
ir these divisions are in addition to the programming and 
operations personnel. This illustrates how much value they 
place upon strategic performance evaluation in the forn of 


capacity planning for information systens. 


The Navy has, like industry, centralized this tyne of 
effort and made new application implementations, major 
kardware and software decisions, and períormance studies 


from afar augmented ky assistance visits to actual sites. 
Unfortunately, the Navy has many more SPLICE sites than most 
industries have computer installations, except perhaps for 
giants such as’ IBM. We do not fault this centralized 
approach. Ratner, it is felt that a resident point of 
contact familiar with the particular hardware and software 
installation, the people, andthe nature of that site's 
supply business can significantly assist in the success of 
centralized policy and standards and of the site's supply 
missicn. 

Each SPLICE node management tean, because of the 


unigueness ot each node, must be able to not only measure 
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its own network performance, but to reach tuning, sizing, 
and capacity and configuration decisions for the future by 
interpreting those measurements. In practice, the Fleet 
Material Support Office (FMSOQO) conducts performance criteria 
and standards studies of each new application and an initial 
on-site performance evaluation at each SPLICE site. Local 
SPLICE node management should desire integral involvement in 
this process of establishing such a baseline of performance 
for their locally run applications. Tnis performance 
evaluation experience gained while working with FMSO support 
groups can be valuable in assessing any future network or 
on-site modifications potentially arfecting that particular 
SPLICE site. l 

In time as applications vary and as user demands 
accelerate, an crganized ongoing methodology OL 
strategically interpreting SPLICE monitored performance data 
will ke essential in creating a historical data base, or at 
least a consistently documented approack to network 
performance management. Such a methodology can assist 
management of each SPLICE node in ensuring that SPLICE 
performance indeed matches the goals and objectives of the 
Navy's supply mission for SPLICE. it further seems logical 
that there should be some performance interpretation 
activities common to all SPLICE nodes and thereby applicable 
to any generic SPLICE node. This thesis addresses those 
potentially common computer network performance 
interpretation issues and suggests performance management 
guidelines which we believe to be relevant to the management 
of any SPLICE LAN node. 


Bo SEECIFIC THESIS OBJECTIVES 


The primary objective of this thesis is to stimulate 


thought on how managers might usefully interpret local area 
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computer network performance data within the context of the 
organization's strategic plans and for the following 
purposes: 

1. To improve network perfcrmance 

2-e To predict performance levels 


Bom “LO TEAR ARE realistic performance standards and 
goals 


am To enhance network resources utilization 


Diet JIO assist capacity planning and configuration 
Management decisions 


Subsidiary research areas in support of this primary 
objective comprise the body of the remainder of this thesis. 
Additional issues to consider include the following: 


l. The more deceptively simple decisions of which 
performance parameters to measure and interpret; 


2. Current computer versus network qualitative aad 
quantitative performance measurement concepts; 


3. Consideration of ways in which internetworking SPLICE 
LAN nodes via the Defense Data Network (DDN) or other 
long-haul network will affect individual nodé 
pertoc mance. 


4. Overlay of strategic management onto the LA N 
managerial environment. 


Investigating these areas leads to questions of how to actu- 
ally interpret network performance data assuming we know 
what data to gather and how to gather it. Th1s question 
relates more directly to the primary thesis objective while 
remaining subsidiary areas support details ot accomplisaing 


this cverall objective. 


C. RESEARCH JUSTIFICATION 


The case for strategic network performance management of 
SPLICE nodes is perhaps clearer than for such an activity ia 
general. There exists a considerable body or professional 
literature on individual computer systen nonitoring- 
Evaluating the performance of an entire local area network 


of multiple processors, data paths, and connectivity through 
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telecommunications interfaces and protocols is much more 
difficult and less understood. Even less well-expicred are 
the strategic management implications of such evaluated 
performance once it is obtained. Previous longterm guidance 
has primarily been accomplished on an ad hoc basis taizored 
to individual network situations. Despite the diversity of 
networks, there is a need for a generalized approach to 
strategically manage network performance so appropriate 
network resources are fully utilized and so management can 
retain a controlling as opposed to a reactive pcsition. 
Beneficiaries of this research include not only the SPLICE 
operations and technical support managers, supply center ADD 
department heads, FMSO, and NAVSUP, but anyone desiring 
current research information cn guidelines for performance 


management of LAN's. 


D.e SCOPE AND METHODOLOGY OF THE RESEARCH 


This thesis has been narrowed in scope to necessarily 
strike a balance between conveying managerial guidelines anda 
providing an essential technical foundation to the reader. 
This research is specifically limited in scope to applying 
concerts ot strategic management and computer and known 
network performance evaluation techniques to operations of a 
generic SPLICE LAN. Various classes of networx performance 
parameters will be discussed. 

Ihe following will not be covered: 

l. Real-time operational network management 
2. Performance tuning procedures or equipment 
3. Casualty monitoring 


4. Algorithms for processing Or optimizing network 
routing directories 


5. Excessive — technical details of protocol 
considerations 


6. Detailed software technical aspects beyond those 
needed in management implications of performance data 
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7. Details of the Navy supply system or its current 
policies or specific ADF transactions 


8. sophisticated mathematical treatment of performance 
issues O theory, modeling, etc.) -User needs 
Or procedures. 
The emphasis is on long-term managerial interpretation of a 
variety cr performance aspects in SPLICE. 

The research involved a review of available 
NAVSUE/FMSO/Tanden Computer Corporation/Defense 
Communications Agency (DCA)/Federal Data Corporation (FDC) 
literature; an extensive survey of academic and professional 
book and article literature concerning performance of 
computer systems, networks systems, and network management 
issues; and on-site observation of a S2LICs LAN 
configuration at Naval Supply Center, Oakland, California 
with interviews of management responsible for implementing, 
operating, and evaluating SPLICE at that site. Tnrormation 
collected and conclusions drawn are primarily a result of 
exposure to primary and secondary source publications 
already mentioned, impressicns from telephone oF in-person 
interviews, and one on-site cbservation experience of two 


days in duration. 


E. ASSUMPTIONS AND CAVEATS. 


The following series of assumptions and caveats have 
been made in producing this research effort: 


1. It is assumed that tools and technigues of assessing 


individual performance for computer systems 
components can be applied toa degree to local area 
networks and their components. The element o£ 


Synergy nere will vary with the network and furthec 
research is needed. 


2. References to quantitative specifics are for 
illustrative purposes only and make no attempt to 
imply a unique way of A ei performance 

arameters. . Any performance. igures cited are 
1kewise indicative of no particular SPLICE Site oT 
C any computer manufacturer. such computations, 
ea ee or figures and accompaaying aiscuSs10Nns are 
o assist the reader in assimilating necessary facts 
tc participate in a decision identification process. 
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All discussions of performance parameters 
performance evaluation, and capacity planning will 
relate to the communications subnetwork elements of a 
SPLICE node (terminals, TANDEM FEP‘s, and 
HYP ERchannel) and to the DDN influence on SPLICE 
performance. Specifically excluded are the SPLICE 
Mainframes, Mass storage devices, and the peripherals 
for FEP's. This is not to say that these components 
are C a dE to performance evaluation. Rather 
they wil receive "black-box" treatment here. The 
FEP peripherals are simply considered a subset of the 
FEP in providing service. 


The assumption is made. tamat strategic maragement 
performance can be applied -to various aspects of 
communications network performance evaluation. 


Comments here address an installed, running system 
and not analysis or design issues. 


This thesis aims at applylag_ a narrow portion of 


network management,  1.€. ertormance evaluation ana 
Banna to SPLICE evolution in the future. The 
research results do not provide a cookbook of do's 


and don!t!s. 


A. GENERAL OVERVIEW 


The mission of the Naval Supply Systems Command (NAVSUP) 
is to provide effective logistics support to Naval fleet and 
shore commands [ Ref. 1: Pe ie NAVSUP formailv initiated 
the Stock Point Logistics Integrated Communications 
Envircnment (SPLICE) through a tasking letter to Fleet 
Material Support Office (FMSO) on August 16, 1978 [Ref. 2: 
Pe 1-1). The project had been informally discussed since 
1977: The Department of the Navy Code 041 (OPNAV-041) 
became the project sponsor. NAVSUP initiated SPLICE asa 
long-range four-phased project with the intent of augmenting 
the existing Navy Stock Point and Inventory Ccntrol Point 
(ICP) automatic data processing (ADP) facilities that 
support the Uniform Automated Data Processing System--Stock 
Points (UAD2S--SP). 

This augmentation was directed at the expanding problen 
of an unstandardized proliferation cof unique hardware and 
software solutions to various new projects planned at 
humerous sites under (UADPS--SP), tae projected ADP growth, 
and the need for state-of-the-art technicaí capabilities. 
Such unique soiutions created the need tor specialized 
hardware and software UADPS--SP interfaces from each new 
project multiplied in effect by the number of uniquely 
configured UADPS--SP sites. The UADPS-SP hardware, 
primarily the Burroughs Mediu Size 
(B--3500/3740/4700/4800/4900) System at most sites, could 
not Support multiple interfaces, projected increased service 
volumes, interactive processing reguirements, and 


teleccmmunications functions simultaneously without a 
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significant redesign effort. There is an 8 to 10-year 
long-range plan to replace all ADP equipment according to 
NAVSUP [Bef. 13  p. 13. This plan is the Stock Point ADP 
Replacement (SPAR) Project. SPLICE was to be one of the 
three shorter-term solutions using as much off-the-shelf 
capability as possible. SPLICE was to provide an effective 
and efficient standardized environment for absorbin 
communications workload from mainframe resources thus 
freeing them to handle iacreased applications volume, to 
support large scale interactive processing, and to serve 
networking reguirements. Iwo other changes were to 
accompany this acquisition: replacement of older Burrougns 
Mainframes with newer ones and replacement of outdated 
magnetic tape and disk drives [Ref. 1: p. 1]. 

SELICE is now progressing with implementation, 
predominantly as individual unconnected nodes. The ultimate 
goal is to consolidate both local and long distance 
communications into a single integrated network using the 
DDN as a backkone [ Ref. 1: De cis The 
"foreground-back ground" processing concept of SPLICE is to 
be implemented at stock point sites using the Tandem 
Corporation minicomputer hardware and software suite with 
additional software supplied ky FMSO. The initial field 
system prototype training and installation occurred at Navy 
Regional Data Automation Command (NARDAC) Jacksonvilie, 
Florida in July, 1984 thru January, 1985 (Ref. 1: p. 4]. A 
benchmark test is to ke used according to plan (Ref. 1: p. 
19] as the acceptance test for additional configurations 
Which are ordered with sufficient components for the site 
wocrkicads specified in the response document of the selected 
contractor (Ref. 3: pp. 9-1 to 9-198]. Local area network 
(LAN) performance reguirements will likely skew irom the 
original benchmark results because those results were based 


upoh nonspecific pseudo-transactions specified in the 
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solicitation document [Ref. 4: pp. 70, 71) and which were 
likely to be processed at any SPLICE node. The dynamic 
Character of new supply applications programs and the sheer 
volume increase in transactions, particularly interactive 
ones, will no doubt alter the current performance character 
and perhaps the desired performance reguirements as well of 
each SPLICE LAN. Certainly, the performance of each SPLICE 
LAN will not match benchmark results exactly. Each SPLICE 
site, despite the adoption of standardized TANDEM equipment, 
will remaiu somewhat unique in terms of applications and 
transactions mixes and in scme mainframe and peripheral 
hardware as well as in geographic dissimilarities. 
According to System Decision Paper III (SD21I1) [ Ref. 1:15 
9], the ICP's presented a particular problem since they were 
IBM-supported and reguired TANDEM SNA software support in 
order to eventually be included in the SPLICE network. FOE 
these and Similar reasons, all subsequent discussions wili 
focus on consideraticns and actions from the viewpoint of 


management at any given SPLICE node. 


B. SPLICE FUNCTIONAL AND CONTROL SUBSYSTEMS 


The SPLICE concept was conceived to enhance the Navy's 
ability to continue bcth online interactive and batch supply 
order and communications processing through the advantages 
of internetworking LAN resources. The SPLICE Functionaw 
requirements (Ref. 2] outlined the designs which were to be 
implemented by the system Specifications [Ref. 5]. Because 
the SPLICE project has been onyoing since 1977 and is 
currently still in implementation stages, it is possible 
that numerous changes and modifications have transpired in 
hardware and software. The SDPIII [Ref. 1: p. 4] states 


that functional intent has remained rairly corstant. 
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Each SPLICE complex will contain the same modular 
software subsystems. This reduces complexity, simplifies 
maintenance, and reduces the variety of interfaces [Ref. 2: 
bee 3-2 0. The tunctional subsystems of the foreground are 
discussed at length in the SPLICE functional description 
[Ref. 2: pp. 3-3 to 3-11}. Inese functions are as follows: 


1. Terminal Management Subsystem -- three components 
which provide the terminai handling, security, and 
aser process selection 

2. Irarsaction Support Processing Subsystem -- eight 
components which provide user entry points into tae 
various transaction processing services of SPLICE 

3. Complex Local Computer _ Network, (LCN) Control 
Subsystem “-- rovides the physical and logical 
connection to the LCN 

4%. Site Management Subs stem -- three components which 
eee ce access to he system for the System 

dministrator, the console operator, and the CRT user 


5. internal Management Subsystem -- four components 
which control internal rou el of all data and files 
destined for LCN/Data Ommunicatioas Network 
(DCN) /terminals, interpretation and execution of 
command messages, and system monitoring 

6. Data Exchange Subsystem -- three components which 
control data Se iles Entering ard leaving the site, 
gueue r¡iles of backlogged transactions, and site 
peripherals 


Y. Site DCN Control -- two components wnich Support the 


Communications interiace, control, priority, workload 
leveling and logging of output tralríic. 


The same basic functicns somewhat distilied are presented in 
Federal Data Corporation's (FDC) contract award in slightly 
different names with overiap existinj so that it is not 
possitle to make a one-to-one correspondence. AS cited in a 
more recent contract award through FDC [ Ref. 3: pp. 10, 11, 
13] these functions are as follows: 

1. Terminal Management, 

2e Patch Processing, 

3. Data Set Management, 

4. Peripheral Management, 

5. Complex Management, and 

Se SPLICE FER support. 
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Ce SPLICE LAN ARCHITECTURE 


The configuration architecture for a representative 
SPLICE LAN will now be briefly presented. The nede referred 
to directly or by implication here wiil resemble Naval 
Supply Center Oakland, California more than any other since 
taat node was visited during the research phase of this 
thesis to gain on-site exposure to tae site configuration 
and environment. The many functions, subsystems, and vendor 
equipment capabilities have been explored and reported in 
other works, including NAVSUF's own functional and systen 
Specifications documents and research work conducted by 
several faculty and graduates during the last three years at 
the Naval Postgraduate School in Monterey, California. The 
reader is directed to these works for detail beyond tne 
scope cf this research. Only a brief description of the LAN 
configuration wiil be covered here to set the stage for 
later discussions of the SPLICE communications subnetwork 
and- its performance. 

Basically, the stock point nodes can be descrired as a 
flow from the user througa the communications subnet to the 
node mainframe(s), tc the FEP itself, or to internetworked 
Sites. The online terminals are connected in groups of six 
to a common modem which connects to a coaxial cable. The 
cable runs to a TANDEM frontend processor which routes 
trarfic eitner locally as "pass-through" to the Burroughs 
(or IEM mainframe at ICP*s) via a HYPERchannel nign speed 
local network, processes the tratfic as necessary at the 
TANDEM processor cluster, or routes the traffic in gateway 
fashicn to the DDN. At the ICP*s, of course, the terminals 
and mainframes may differ; however, the TANDEM FEP will 


remain a Standard for all SPLICE sites. 
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D. STRATEGIC PLANNING 


1. Ihe Strategic Planning Discipline 





The views of distinguished writers in the field of 
strategic thought best convey a feeling for strategic 
thought and process. These will be generousiy used here to 
reduce the amount of material which would otherwise have to 
be explained as a background fcr performance evaluation. In 
the case of SPLICE or any other LAN management, a plan is 
essential simply because of the investment at stake and 
because Managers can no longer make their way without some 
external knowledge of the environment affecting their 
decisions. It is ncteworthy that NAVSUP has, after the 
SPLICE project inception, approved a Strategic Planning 


Document [ Ref. 6] for the SPLICE organizational strategic 


plan. kadford aptly put it this way: 


"Despite intuitive capabilities of successful managers, 
the increasing complexity of their environments places 
aa easing demands upon them. Teen more difficült to 
encure ali necessary factors are included in a strategic 
plan urless a basic _ structure is adhered to reyond mere 
micurtion.” [ Ref. 7; pe. ix] 


According to kadford, the aim of strategic management is as 
follows: 


" . . to ensure present and future activities of an 
organization are il matcned to environmental 
conditions under which the organization operates . . œ 
to select future activity and action courses for tne 
er za tion Which will result in a high degree of 
achievement of objectives." (Ref. 7: p.4 


The process described by Henry Fayol is as follows: 


A 3 «(« (a) visualizing pessible future situations in 
Which the organization concerned might be invoived, (b) 
placing these situations inan order oí preference 
relative to the objectives of the e and (c) 
considering ways in which the mos preferred of the 
future situations considered can be brought about ana 
the least preterred avoided." (Ref. 7:3 p. 1] 
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Consider 62 or more separate interconnected SPLICE 
LAN'sS in separate geographic areas with “¡increasing volune 
usage of increasing numbers of application processed not 
only locally, but upcn demand at other nodes as well. Add 
to that a multi-vendored technology which cannot handle 
further expansion and a few irregular budgetary ccnstraints 
Or regulatory constraints and you have a hostile 


envircnment. 


2. Strategic Planning Characteristics 





To implement strategic planning within an 
organization one must recognize what constitutes strategic 
planning, what it can be applied to, and its limitations. 
Since | the external environment affects the entire 
organization, it most probably toucnes all activities of the 
organization. Performance evaluation and interpreting that 
evaluation for capacity planning are activities needed in a 


LAN organization. Radford writes: 


MIS EA caine Pea ad provides . +... &a Set of 
strategies and policies tha constitute a framework tor 
planning and decision-making througnout the organization 


aa L Oy AOS extensions and anplifications 
of the organizational objectives on which the . - E 
o A o process 18S based . . e e TH 
lanniny process must keep in mind (1) „the mission of 
ae organization, (2) the objectives OL the 
Organization, and (3) values and preferences of the 
Organization . < < 7." [Refn RDE] 


This indicates that strategic plans have a way or 
communicating organizational okjectives to decision makers. 
This 1s a desirable way to communicate performance goals and 
Standards throughout a SPLICE Site. It might be necessary to 
remind the reader that an organization's strategic plan may 
be dictated from higher authority levels, but performance 
evaiuation can still be a relevant part, or even added at 


the lccal level. 
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Strategic planning is highly subjective aad unlike 
controlled environments, results of strategic planning 
cannot be compared with what might have transpired without 
it. It is not only a long-range view. Many times 
short-term factors arise as a result of unpredictable 
external events. This causes a need tor change or 
modification of future directions and activities. Its 
application can be broad and applied to almost any 
unstructured situation. It elicits consideration of 
alternatives, stimulates discussion and communication, 
creates a framework for decision-making, and nourishes the 
mechanism for responding to change. One limitation is that 
it provides a range of possible reactions to future 
conditions and not "the answer". Another limitation is that 
strategic planning is iterative and must be continuously 
reviewed (not only at fixed intervals). Strategic planning 


1S a procedure for recognizing risk and taking advantage o£ 


it, not eliminating risk altogether. Strategic décisions 
are often unique and not amenable to analytical 
formulations, such as in structured situations. Hence, 
modeling and Ssimulaticn can play key roles. {Ref. 7: pp. 
7, 9] 


Radford [Ref. 7: Dope 12-13] offers “the folloviag 
four components for describing the procedure of strategic 
planning: 

1. "Review mission and objectives. 

2e Consider existing and future decision situations. 
3. Flan for implementation. 

4. Review and reappraisal." 

Harry Katzan applies strategic planning to local 
area networks by advocating a three-point strategy or 
assessing the current position, (Where are we?), setting 
goals (Where are we going?), and direction (How do we get 


there from here?). Direction is emphasized as the major 
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component. He views LAN'S as potentially unstructured 
operating environments requiring a high degree of integrated 
planning in application functions, media, "produc ton 
(network components, reripherals), and vendors. [ Ref. Ge 
pp. 164-166] 

An interesting closing note on strategic planning 
characteristics 1s that the period during which collapse or 
disaster develops is of the same order as the tine span into 
the future with which such planning studies are concerned. 
Not all calamities develop so gradually, but even in 
technologies such as LAN's there is adequate preparatory 
time. A key point to focus upon is that here we want to 
apply strategic planning principles to a narrow aspect of 
network management, i.e. performance evaluation, and to Keep 
in mind that this includes far more than capacity planning 


alone. 


E. STRATEGIC PLANNING FOR SPLICE 


The objective of this research is to apply the strategic 
planning discipline to the results ot neasuring and 
predicting network performance so SPLICE management can 
correctly interpret current network activity and prepare tor 
future demands. In SDPIII interpretation is described as 
having been approached in a somewhat foreseeable preplanned 
manner. Following the initial installations, a series of 
upgrades at each site have been planned according to 
projected site application implementations and workload 
growth. The contractor, under the indefinite delivery and 
quantit y contract terms, is encouraged to suggest 
improvements and substitutions which might enhance 
performance. These are separate from scheduled upgrades. 
The CepuLactoEr is only bound to provide modular 


architectural units according to the initial benchmarked 
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configuration sizing requirements for handling the current 
and near-term projected worklcads at each site. The 
subsequent upgrades of additional units are scheduled in the 
contract to ensure fixed prices and contractor commitment. 
If the upgrades are insufficient to handle the proposed 


worklicads mentioned in the contract, then the contractor 


furnishes additional equipment at no cost. If the workload 
exceeds that proposed, then negotiations of equipnent 
amounts and costs are undertaken. The question at issue 


here is that while this basic approach ensures SPLICE has 
some contractual flexibility and planning for capacity 
needs, the fine-tuning otf an cngoing performance evaluation 
activity by each unique SPLICE site management is largely 
avoided. Without a concurrent effort to evaluate actuai 
perfcrmance over time at each site, some sites may end up 
With delayed application implementation and excess capacity 
ror a time which costs the government. At other sites, 
unforeseen workload may force the government into expensive 
additional contract negotiations. The conclusion offered is 
that while SPLICE is apparertly weli-prepared in terms of 
Radford's farst three procedures of strategic pianning, the 
fourth procecure could be better carried out tarouga a 
continuing performance evaluation eftort which reflects 
organizationai objectives. This research, or modifications 
ot it, could easily pe integrated into a portion of NAVSUP's 
existing SPLICE Stratgic Planning Docunent. By any other 
name strategic performance evaluation management would still 
be recognized as perhaps what industry has referred to as 
capacity planning for some time now. We return to it again 
in chapter V after exploring in chapter's III and IV how and 
what guantities to measure in order to get a perception of 


performance in computers and networks. 
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Itt. CONCEPTS IN COMPUTER AND NETWORK PERFCRMANCE 
This chapter serves as a foundation anda technical 
terminology bridge in moving from a general discussion of 
SPLICE and strategic management principles to the more 
particular goal of strategically evaluating or interpreting 
performance of SPLICE. A detailed glossary is found in 
Appendix A to provide the reader with necessary technical 


detail and to facilitate explanation. 


A. DEFINITION AND PERSPECTIVES ON PERF CRMANCE AND 
PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 


Before perfcrmance can be evaluated, its nature must be 
defined. "Performance" could be described as the observed 
behavior (in discrete units or in general) of a system in a 
certain situation as compared to some predefined criteria or 
measurement. Ferrari supports this definition [Ref. 9: p. 
10]. He likens "observed behavior" to measured 
characteristics of the physical systen, "ta certain 
Situation" to operating conditions of the system at 
evaluation time, and "predefined criteria or measurement" as 
performance indices. Measurement is a key element of 
determining performance. Measurement 1s basically 
collecting information about some system as it is used or as 
1t operates. we measure to determine performance. The 
"system" explored in this thesis is a hybrid network 
incorforatirg two of the three types of local networks, the 
local area network (LAN) and the high speed local 
network (HSLN). These two types co-located in nodes are 
connected to similar hybrid nodes via some long-haul 
network (LHN) such as the DDN. 
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When networks are involved, the definition of 
performance must become more specific with respect to 
exactly what behavior and what physical aspects are measured 
in a network sense. In network performance, we are no 
longer talking only about discrete processors, disk units, 
or programs. In a network we see a distributed entity made 
up of many components connected together through 
communications links for the purposes of resource sharing, 
exchanging message and data traffic, reducing the eifects of 
distance, and providing a variety of services to users. In 
network performance there are additional entities which 
enter irto an assessment of network performance, such as 
protocols, telecommunications connections, frontend and 
backend processors, high speed bus or ring connections, and 
nearly always, more remote terminals than TN a 
multi-terminal mainframe situation. Network performance is 
not only highly dependent upon all these elements, but upon 
their mutual interactions as well. Ferrari [Reíf. 9: p. 1) 
indicates that performance refers to how weli the system 
provides all designed facilities to a user. Unfortunately, 
the definition does not get any better, and one must realize 
that a notion of performance is heavily dependent upon tne 
context. Its factors are in large measure qualitative 
rather than quantitative. Borovits and Neumann [Ref. 10: p. 
3] contend that performance has no meaning unless it refers 
to a specific application. If that were strictly true, now 
does cne speak of performance cf a network (or of a computer 
for that matter) where many applications may be in process 
concurrently? Performance results depend upon the 
interaction of many things, including software, transaction 
or application mix, amount of monitoring requiring systen 
assets, quantity of users during a time period, and overhead 
for reasons other than monitoring, as well as system 


configuration. 
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A better understanding of the intent of this thesis and 
its perspective on performance evaluation can be obtained by 
noting its relationship to Stallings* framework of network 
management and to performance evaluation objectives or 
purposes set forth ty both Ferarri and by Borovits and 
Neumann [Reís. 9,10: pp. 2, 6-7]. Stallings' definition and 
framework for network Management appears to be the most 
detailed and comprehensive. Cther authors [kefs. 11,12: p. 
86, 543) tend to restrict the definition to primarily 
real-time operational concerns such as monitoring, fault 
Management, configuration management, load balancing 
actions, and reporting. “ost authors offer very little 
about wider reaching aspects involving such concerns as 
planning, security, data bases, and perforaance 
interpretation of data gathered about network activity. 

Mcst publications on network subjects lean heavily 
toward design of network topolcgy, issues of optimum design 
for the user's needs, protocol issues, and monitoring to 
improve current performance. Studies in the area of 
Capacity planning have been one exception to this short-term 
view. Stallings definition of network performance is as 
folloxws: 


"Network management is a broad concept that encompasses 


those eae human and automated, hat "5 UPPA erie 
c gat ron; op Eon and evolution of a hetwor - Jae 
is the "glue" IntlCastrictubpespor techniques ang 


procedures that _assure_ the proper operation of a 
system." [Ref. 133 p. 326] 


He qualifies this definition by indicating that "support" 
Should not be interpreted to mean the functions or 
disciplines involved in controlling development cr ongoing 
use of a system. However, the words "evolution" and "proper 
operation" in the definition certainly seem to imply sone 


sort of performance assessment and managerial intervention 
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to ensure the evolution is controlled and in concert with 
organizational objectives. For this reason, network 
management can be viewed ina much broader scope. This 
broader scope will be pursued here. 

There is an inccnsistency in trying to restrict and 
narrow a definition cf network Management on one hand and 


viewing it as a "broad concept" as Stallings has on the 


other hand (Ref. 13: p. 328]. This inconsistency can be 
seen in the functions Stallings ascribes to network 
management: 

1. Cperations --—day-to-day operational status of the 
network feeds ac traffic and Perr nance status, 
active devices and accounting and billing. 

2. Administration --managing the use of the network 

oug system generation, passwords control 
resource and file access Management, an 
administering an TERT OpTLarE charge-out systen. (It 
can be argued that matters of budgets, personnel and 


staffing, auditing accounting and training are 
a management features. Bat for inclusiveness, 
hey are included here with administration.) 


3. Maintenance --detection and reporting of roblems 
through human or automated means to assure hat the 
network continues to operate. 


4. Configuration Management -~management of the system's 
hardware and software life cycles and its evolvin 
configuration by pean aden documenting an 
O changes to, main o status on, and 
ensuring the continuing adherence o requirements by 
ail components. 





Ds Docunentation/training function =-educational 
functions or developing and maintaining 
documentation. 

6. Data base management -~provide upeat nag and care 
Management of the network management data base. 

7. Planning = providing. Lor ongoing requirenents 
analysis, configuration change, and capacity 
planning. 

8. Security --protect against prevention and detection 


Or unauthorized network access. 

Clearly some of these functions omit the disciplines 
involved in developing and modifying a systen, but do not 
omit whatever managerial functions are involved in 
controlling network development and evolution. The problen 


may be more that semantics. It is difficult to say when 
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Stallings! "network management" ends and strategic 
interpretation of phases and outputs of that management 
process begins. While the first three functions above 
comprise the responsibilities of the Network Control Center 
(NCC), we believe, the NCC*'s role, like the definition of 
network management, can be extended. The NCC*s role should 
include aspects of security and even porticns of 
configuration management in a short-term sense. Stailings 


elaborates on the functions of the NCC which he depicts as 


primarily operational or maintenance in nature: 
configuration functions, monitoring functions, and fault 
isolation. The monitoring functions of an NCC can be 


further decomposed into performance measurement (gathering 
data), performance analysis (data reduction and 
presentation), and synthetic traffic generation (observing 
the network under a hypothetical load). In these activities 
lie scme sources of the performance data we seek to evaluate 
throughout the network's life cycle. 

The four performance evaluation objectives Ferrari 
describes are very similar to those of Borovits and Neumann. 
Each author impiies that performance evaluation of a system 
is necessary throughout the life cycle, and not merely arter 
it is installed. The perpetual objectives outlined by all 
three author groups above and characterized in Ferrari's 


terms { Ref. 9: pp. 2, 3] are these: 


1. Procurement --This includes all evaluation problems 
associated with a choice of a system or Components 
amon alternatives which matches the conceived 
workload. 

2. Improvement ~ This includes any | performance 
evaluation problems which OGeur in existing 


operational systems. 


3a) Gapacity lanning --This objective refers to the 

proa Of when the current system capacity will 

ecome insufficient to process the required workload 

at a given level of erformance and thus require 
modular or complete repiacement. 


4. Design --This includes any performance problems 
associated with designing an appropriate systen. 
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The names of the phases vary, but the essence of the 
cycle is captured by all the authors. The four areas of 
evaluation are referred to by Morris and Roth [Ref. 14: p. 


10] as phases. They are named Procurement, Installation, 
Operation, and Transition. | While Morris and Roth's 
"Procurement" and "Transition" are easily identified as 


Ferrari's "Procurement" and "Design", respectively, Ferrari 
has ne parallel for Morris and Roth's "Installation". An 
argument can be made that this represents a genuine phase 
although a relatively short one. Morris and Roth then lump 
Ferrari's "Improvement" and "Capacity Planning" into the 
Single "Operations" phase. 

Of particular relevance to this thesis is the 
application of performance evaluation to the SPLICE context 
Within a broad definition of network management. Emphasis 
is upon the improvement and capacity planning objectives 
stemming from interpretations of those three components of 
performance monitoring cited above. The mcnitoring 
functions will be assumed here to be complete and available. 
It is the interpretation of reduced data from monitoring and 
from the results of application of performance tools and 


techniques which we will concern ourselves with here. 


B. WHY PERFORMANCE? 


As stated by Abrams {Ref. 15: Pe 3133], most research 
study has focused upon the individual performance of 
components of computer and communications networks such as 
computers themselves, disk drives, high speed data channels, 
software programs, network switches, and so on rather than 
functioning networks in toto. Three Saliert trends have 
caused a surge in the need for accurate, even reliably 
approximate, methods of estimating the overall performance 
of a network. The Auerbach Management Series (Ref. 16: p. 


1) mentions the foliowing trends: 
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t. the rapidly maturing network technologies, 

2- the demands that upper level management and the users 
are placing upon information Seats management to 
achieve some. mears of evaluating and predicting 
network performance, and 

3. the recognition that. there iS an important link 
between user productivity and system performance. 
There Should be no obstacle to building an 
understanding of netwcrk performance based upon 

revious studies of discrete components. In face 
his move frcm a_ micro to a more dynamic an 
Synergistic macro level can be undertaken with a 
little less SS since modification to or 
direct use of tools and methods used in component 
studies may hold promise for network use. 

Another reason for the desire to assess performance of 
systems is cost. Even in nonprofit or government situations 
where costs may be perceived as secondary to mission, that 
concern of Management seeking the best cost-performance 
ratio possible is still present. Any information systems 
manager, even if not concerned in tke near term with 
possitle replacement of equipment, 

will nevertheless, seek to get as much benefit as possible 
out of currently installed hardware and software. In the 
context of SPLICE, one of the main purposes of measurement 
is te aid inthe evaluation of service provided to the 
terminal user. Here the link tetween system performance and 


user froductivity becomes evident. 


C. WBAI SHOULD BE MEASURED? 


Before any system's performance can be correctly 
evaluated, there must be some agreement upon what entity we 
are attempting to take measurements upon and what aspects of 
the entity are necessary to measure and interpret. In the 
absence of agreement about the specific measures to maxe, at 
least we need some rational approach to justify what we 
measure or to explain deviation from any accepted set of 
standards. In computer performance, such things aS paging 


rates, throughput, input/output channel usage, turnaround 
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time for batch mode and response time for online mode, 
percent of cpu utilization, component utilization, 
availability and reliability are of interest. Some or none 
of these may be pertinent to a particular network. There is 
currently no standardized set of performance metrics for 
networks. For that matter, there are no universal standards 
for computer performance standards either. Ferrari [Ref. 9: 
ppe 11-33] lists and describes some more commonly accepted 
ones. 

Computer or network perfcrmance personnel attempting 
performance comparisons between LAN architectures or seeking 
to develop a performance evaluation program are often 
frustrated and certainly hampered by lack of standardized 
metrics. Assuming that standardized metrics are necessary, 
there are at least three problems which emerge immediately 
according to Aner and Goel (Ref. 17: pp. 195-196]. These 
are the foliowing: 

l. Performance metrics are not aos defined in a 
Benerally ‘been inconsistently defined, thus 
preventing users from specifying their requirements 
precisely and unambiguously. 


2. There is often no distinction between user-oriented 
and network -oriented paramenters. 


3. While it is acknowledged that some parameters will 
have meaning only for certain technologies, 
topologies, or protocols, every effort should be made 
to make performance metrics as independent of such 
associations as possible. Without such independently 


defined metrics, efforts to correlate studies 

erformed on LAN's or to compare the erformance ot 
ifferent LAN topologies will continue to be 
difficult. 


Fcur metric attributes allegedly desirable are claimed 
by Amer and Goel to apply to topology independent metrics; 
however, the simplicity of these attributes does not prevent 
them frcm applying to particular topologies and protocols 
such as by rollcall or CSMA networks. The four attributes 
these two authors describe [Ref. 17: p. 196] are as follows: 

1. User orientation =-metrics should describe 


performance characteristics relevant to the network 
needs of users without measuring user perfcrmance. 
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User orientation refers to the metric which describes 
performance of service to the end user while user 
effect describes the effect of uSer interaction with 
a Specific network. 


2. Simplicity .--in order for users to precisely and 
unambiguously define their performance requirements 
they must be. able to ciearly understand and 
communicate definitions of metrics. ( 





3. Minimal overhead --metrics should be measureable 
without imposing an excessive amount of overhead on 
the system. For this reason, bit-level metrics ma 


be impractical, especially ina LAN environment, an 
of little benefit to a user. 


4. Comprenensive —metrics should encompass all asii 
OL performance significant to data communications 
users. 


As previously alluded to, even when a Standardized set 
of metrics has been accepted there will be other measurable 
aspects particular only to one topology, for instance, which 
users or Management will desire to quantify and study. 
Therefore, the four attributes above must be balanced py two 
additional factors mentioned by Ferrari (Ref. 9: pp.j 9-10] 
as follows: (1) The projected type of information reguired 
by management may dictate which performance measurement 
parameters are necesSary. This may be required in spite of 
the best intentions to standardize metrics. (2) The type of 
network technology being monitored may bias or otherwise 
restirct accurate performance metrics or may even make it 
useless to gather data on one metric for a particular LAN 
technclogy which is vital to another. 

A íew pertinent examples serve to illustrate these two 
factors. An interoffice automation and broad service 
spectrum LAN in a majcr corporation might be valued for its 
availability and reliability from a user standpoint, while 
an interstate bank supporting hundreds of automatic teiler 
machines (ATM'S) in LAN*s may be nore concerned with 
interactive terminal productivity and response time for 
customers. The management of SPLICE LAN's may be much more 
concerned with interactive terminal productivity and require 


that throughput and minimum network delay for the user be 
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the primary parameters of concern. Transfer rate is another 
metric which might be of concern for file transfer and batch 
mode operations in a communications net. 

More on specific network metrics and SPLICE network 
evaluation will be covered in Chapters IV and V, 
respectively. For now the subject of network performance 
metrics has only been introduced. 

Published articles in recent years have referred to 
loosely defined parameters of indices coming into some 
general acceptance as worthy of measuring. The ultimate 
decision will, of course, reside with the organizatioa base 
upon its perceived needs. Whatever the position with regard 
to any universally accepted standard, the important issue is 
that an organization adopt some standards as a basis for 
trend analysis and to relieve conrusion. As one might 
guess, new technologieS coming into the network arena and 
the merging of technologies such as will be seen in the 
integrated services data network (ISDN) concept where voice, 
digital, and video data may be transported over a common 
medium will complicate the case for metrics and perhaps make 


it even a more vital issue. 


D. HCW DO WE MEASURE OR EVALUATE PERFORMANCE? 





l. Computer Performance Evaluation Tools in General 
Many of the tools and lessons of computer 
performance evaluation (CPE) Should not be ignored in 


attempting to estimate network performance evaluation (NPE). 
Ideally, important metrics should calculable from existing 
hardware and software data collection 
systemsy/tools/techaniques already available to a particular 
site. This may not be practical and special tools may be 
necessary, even vendor's. Whether calculations based on 


data gathering alone are sufficient for properly assessing 
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network performance behavior is an issue best debated 
elsewhere. For now, as a matter of background we are 
concerned with CPE. Morris and Roth (Ref. 14: p. 2] see CPE 
as the application of special tools, techniques, and 
analytical methods to improve the efficiency or productivity 
of existing or planned computer installations. Where and 
how we measure are largely dependent upon which type of 
tool is used. There are nine generally recognized CPE 
toolsytechnigques which will also be considered for use in 
some way for network performance evaluation, either singly 
or in combination. Morris and Roth [ Ref. 14: p. 6] view CPE 
tools as fitting into two Categories: 

l. measurement or 

2. predictive 
A brief description of each tocl or tecanique and advantages 
and disadvantages can be found in Appendix B. 

Whale it may be restated later, the importance of 
not relying on any single tool universally cannot be 
overstated. Morris and Roth's [Ref. 14: p. 10] life cycle 
phases for systems and the tcolS appropriate for tasks in 
each phase bear this out. No cne tool is a panacea, nor can 
any tcol be applied at random to every situation. The tools 
employed must fit the case. Some suggestions for which 
tools might be appropriate for SPLICE appear in Chapter IV. 

The reader should realize that in heterogeneous 
LAN*s such as SPLICE where there are many diverse components 
affecting network performance (mainframes, processor 
interconnection channels, terminals, frontend processors 
communications processors, and even inter-LAN connections), 
the performance measurement task iS uot as reducible and, in 
fact, is much more composite than a Simple microcomputer 
LAN. This could be a further argument for simple metrics 
common to perhaps all network components when assessing 


overall network performance, except when the focused need 
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was for isolated performance of one component. The 
integration of network components, however, makes isolated 
measurements all the more difficult and overall network 
performance more of a challenge. Further research is needed 
to determine if there is some combination of performance 
among network components, such as a linear combination of 
component performances, which accurately reveals total 


network performance. 


E. HOR FREQUENTLY SHOULD PERFORMANCE EVALUATION BE 
PERFORMED? 


Performance evaluation of computers or networks isan 
ongoing process if it is to be effective. In many ways it 
can ke viewed much like an attitude toward safety oor 
economy. To be effective it must be practiced. 

Performance evaluation should be used during every phase 
of the life cycle of a system from conceptual design of the 
worklcad through reuse analysis of outdated equipment. 
Basically, the local organization must determine the final 
answer to how often to evaluate gathered data. A relatively 
stable period with satisfied users, no new applications 
anticipated, and some excess capacity may exercise its 
performance evaluation talent only to keep it ready. On the 
other hand dissatisfied users, anticipated workload or 
application increments, anda generally dynamic enviroment 
experiencing degraded performance may have waited too long 
to begin preparing for performance evalutation. In military 
jargon, monitoring for performance data gathering is a 
necessary continuing activity while pertormance evaluation 
1S a critical readiness skill constantly, either exercising 


or preparing to exercise. 
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F. LIMITATIONS OF CPE PRINCIPLES IN NETWORK PERFORMANCE 
EVALUATION 


Any version of ¡performance evaluation on technical 
equipment is expensive and should cease when it is no longer 
efficient. Increasing efficiency is the goal of CPE/NPE, 
and so it should be examined itself on that basis. One 
author suggests a performance evaluation group should be 
disbanded when the cost of operating the group over a six to 
twelve month period becomes more than the value of savings 
which the group identifies. Another stopping point is 
reached when the systen is running to everyone's 
satisfaction and there is no reason to anticipate a need for 
improvements, However, the term "satisfaction" measured 
within an organization can be quite subjective and specific 
even to the subnetwork level. A third possible ending point 
for performance evaluation is when the system size is 
optimized and further CPE/NPE efforts only lead to 
installaticn size reductions. Small computers and systems 
profit more py expert programmers than through use of 
performance evaluation improvement. The reverse has great 
implications for NPE in SPLICE. A final situation not 
requiring CPE/NPE is in evaluation of systems such as real 
time weapons systems, aviation flight controls, nuclear or 
chemical or life-support monitoring systens where the 
real-time requirement is 100% effectiveness and efficiency 
is not an issue. (Ref. 143 pp. 16-17 ] 

There are cautions to beware of in using CPE/NPE. 
Realize first of all that no one solution can cure all of an 
installation's problems. Secondly, generalizations about 
computers and networks, especially in comparisons between 
computers and between networks, should pe viewed with 
Skepticism. One installation's solution may indeed worsen a 


problem at another installaticn. Before trying to apply 
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results of another installation's project or even any 
particular tool, a careful assessment of the project and its 
goals should be made. Here is an example of performance 
evaluation serving aS an extension of the organization's 
strategic goals. Thirdly, the human element must not be 
ignored. If a "politically" unacceptable solution will be 
the result of a CPE or NPE study of it or the pecple who 
will have to eventually implement it cannot live with that 
solution, then the suggestion is to abandon that specific 
effort or find another way. Pushing ahead is only likely to 
invite failure. [Ref. 14: p. 17] 

Acquiring data will be found to be much easier and more 
acceptable than interpreting it with a purpose according to 
Abrams (Ref. 15: p. 316). Clearly defined strategic goals 
evidenced in performance metric standards, performance 
evaluation procedures, and trained personnel who understand 
the goals can sweep aside any resistance to the 
interfretation process. 

Network toois can in many cases, be adapted for use in 
measuring a system in general. Statistics, yueueing theory, 
software hooks, bit/byte monitoring, modeling principles, 
etc. can be applied to networks as well as to computers. 
The key is to know when and where to apply these to measure 
network performance criteria and not computer performance 
criteria alone. Network specifics is the subject of the 


next chapter. 
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IV. NETRORK PERFORMANCE EMPHASIS 
With the foundations for general computer system 
performance and performance tool and technique use laid, 
this section suggests considerations basic to performance 
evaluation and particular to local area networks. The 
reader iS again referred to the glossary in Appendix A for a 
detailed description of any terms used in the succeeding 


discussion. 


A. GENERAL COAMENTS 


Recalling the previously mentioned comments about 
performance and its dependence upon measurement of 
appropriately derined simple, unambiguous, and comprehensive 
quantities relating to users, the reader is reminded of the 
harrow context of LAN performance evaluation pursued here. 
In the next chapter the context is further narrowed to 
SPLICE Lan'‘s. To appreciate the specific context requires 
some orientation in network definitions. There are two 
broad categories of networks outlined by Terplan [Ref. 183 
pe 61] each with three subdivisions: 
l. Switched networks 
a) circuit switched 
b) packet switched 
c) message switched 

2. Nonswitched networks 
a) broadcast networks 
b) data processing systems 
c) data base management systems 

The types of Switched networks are well-described by Rosner 


[Refa 19: pps. 24-39 1c Fe can harrow the context by 
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observing the definition of a local network and its three 
classes: (1) local area network (LAN), (2) high speed 
local network, and (3) computerized branch exchange (CBX). 
Refer to Appendix A in order to discern differences in the 
three. Each has different technology, physical design, use,. 
advantages/disadvantages, and performance behavior. The 
emphasis here, of ccurse, is upon packet switched LAN's 
employing bus architectures since SPLICE LAN's have bus-type 
topolcgy. SPLICE LAN's in fact have both terminal-to- 
processor buses and processor-to-processor buses. 

A key point is that LAN*'s are communications networks to 
which computers, terminals, and other data terminal 
equipment (DTE) devices are connected in order to satisfy 
some functional needs at adesired level of performance. 
The discriminating point in any local network is that the 
network is a ccmmunications network interconnecting various 
distributed computing resources. However, both 
communications and computing resources generally work 
together in fulfilling the functional needs of users. The 
concept of translating logical functional needs (or modules) 
most cften specified in requirements analysis into a design 
in the form of selected LAN characteristics is a borrowed 
concert [Ref. 20: p. 3). Assuming that there are limits to 
efficiency of operating procedures, the functional 
characteristics which users reguire (needs) along with the 
size and nature of the workload imposed determine the user's 
choice of LAN characteristics. In turn, this choice of LAN 
plus the workload nature and size, determine levels of 
performance. The interrelationship of functional needs, the 
size and nature of workload, and the choice of LAN 
Characteristics and their determination of levels of 
performance is illustrated in Figure 4.1 

Performance evaluation describes to what level of 


satisfaction a user's functional needs are fulfilled. For 
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Figure 4.1 Elements Determining Levels of Performance. 





this reason it is critical that the performance question of 
how well the function must ke completed be addressed in 
early user requirements analysis and particularly in the 
case of networks where there exists multiplicity of 
interfaces in hardware and software. Once a particular LAN 
1s selected, the levels of performance to be achieved for 
certain workload demands, such as interactive or high volume 
traffic, are fairly predetermined. Therefore, some concept 
of this desired level of performance required to satisfy a 
functional need must be conceived concurrently with 
functional needs. This may sound circular, but it is 
actually in keeping with a soundly established principle of 
systems design where the outputs (levels of performance of 
sone functions) are defined and designed before all the 
inputs are (the character of functions, the workload nature 
and size, the LAN characteristics). As functional needs 
change or as workload increases or becomes unpredictable, 
the lack of a performance evaluation effort will deny an 


organization knowledge of what its network levels of 
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performance are. Rajaraman supports a similar view of 


factors affecting performance in LAN's. He says: 


"There are three major factors that affect the 
performance of the network. ne are: (1) the 
characteristics of the jobs submitted by users, (11) 


operational characteristics of the system configuration, 
and ga network interface characteristics." Ref. 21: 


Po. 


Workload accounts for his first characteristic and LAN 
characteristics encompasses the latter two factors. 


Be DIFFERENCES IN COMPUTER AND LAN PERFORMANCE 


The differences in computer or computer network 
performance and local area network performance are not 
readily apparent if one views all of these simply as 
systems. The macro view aggravates’ the ability to 
distinguish since the tools and technigues applied to 
computer performance evaluation can iikewise be used to 
assess network performance. The differences can be 
summarized by thinking about the elements or components 
functioning in each systen. In single computer performance 
Situaticns the elements interacting, such as the CPU, the 
inputyoutput channels, the peripheral devices and so on, are 
generally unique. The uniqueness begins to disappear when 
the focus is shifted to a computer network where some 
redundancy of functional components appears as clusters of 
similar components ccmmunicate. Actualiy, this is not 
strictly correct since computer networks primarily support 
communication among the cpu components alone rather than 
communication among different functional components in 
separate clusters. This cpu activity is also not restricted 
to a local area in all cases. In local area networks we see 
more specialized groupings of resources (groups of cpu's, 


groups of terminals, groupings of communications subnet 
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devices, etc.) redundantly spread over the network. Here 
the specializations observed in the components of a single 
computer are replicated in a local area network. We see in 
LAN's the attributes of a high-speed single computer, but 
distributed with both specialization and redundancy 
occurring. 

A final analogy might help. If one considers a computer 
as representing a single-celled organism with various 
functioning components working to sustain the cell, then a 
computer network might be viewed aS a simple colony of 
multiple similar single-celled organisns functioning 
together in a symbiotic relationship where some do "batch" 
jobs some do "data-base" and SO ORD. The local area network 
analogy is described by a small multi-celled organism where 
the cells are very specialized and they must ccmmunicate 
through many interfaces to sustain the organism. In 
addition, consider that SPLICE LAN's do contain a local 
computer network within then. It is part of the local area 
network as defined previously. 

The impact of this for performance in local area 
networks is that there are complex interfaces, an often 
higher volume of activity generated by components of the 
same functional type, a greater dependence on 
communications, and a more prevalent occurrence of the human 
element. These observations support the conclusion that 
while some pertormance parameters and behaviors may be 
coumon to computers, computer networks, and local area 
networks, there are behaviors and concerns unigue to the 
LAN's as well. The commonness supports the earlier 
assertion that CPE tools apply while the unigueness implies 
these tools or perhaps others should be applied in other 
aspects of the entire network. The unigueness in 
performance behavior is further narrowed when one chooses a 


specific LAN to carry out desired functions. 
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C. LAN CHARACTERISTICS WHICH DETERMINE PERFORMANCE BOUNDS 


There are general categorical descriptions of LAN's just 
as with any system. Beyond procedurai and operating 
adjustments which can affect performance, ultimate style and 
bounds for perfcrmance are established by which choices 
Within each category are selected for a LAN. One source 
[Ref. 22: p. 16] classifies local network design issues as 
either configuration cr protocol ones and visualizes network 
performance as highly dependent upon each of four basic 
elements, including transmission mediun, a control 
mechanism, the interfaces, the protocols, and the mutual 
interaction of these. 

scme choices existing among LAN technologies are 


illustrated in Figures 4.2, 4.3, and 4.4 


LAN ARCHITECTURES 


AÂ 


BUS TREE RING HYBRID 


NS 


CENTRAL DISTRIBUTED 
CONTROL CONTROL 





Figure 4.2 Architecture Alternatives. 


Terms relevant to this study are defined in Appendix A. The 
choices exist in the following categories: 
1. topology, or architecture (bus, tree, ring, hybrid) 


2. access method (dedicated p eea to time or 
frequency separation, polling, or random access) 
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TRANSMISSION MEDIUM ALTERNATIVES 
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Figure 4.3 Transmission Medium Alternatives. 
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Figure 4.4 Access Method Alternatives. 


3. transmission technology (fiber optics, twisted pair, 
kroadband or baseband cable) 


4. protocols imposed (low-level, high-level) 
S. Switching technique (circuit, message, or packet) 
Even though these categories are rather independent, 
some cperational groupings of selections from the categories 
are pcor, absurd, or completely unworkable from a cost or 
perfcrmance viewpoint. For example, using a broadband 


packet switched approach with some sort of polling to 
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connect a few relatively low data rate devices together 
would hardly be cost justified. Likewise, to transmit video 
or integrated digital and analog information Over a 
twisted-pair, random access network would prove disastrous. 
(Ref. 23: pp. 35-367] 

A specific turnarcund situation existing with LAN's yet 
not observed in long-haul networks concerns protocols. Dale 


Way states: 


ithe importance of control (pr otogol) SOÍTWare . . œ 
{in long-haul slower data rate networks) . . © is minor 
in determining the throughput. performance of the 
network. _ The data rate of the link is most often the 
limiting factor in actual throughput of data from_user 
to Computer, or vice versa. The 9600 bps or even 56000 
bps rates are slow in comparison to computer rates used 
in software “protocol executi0N . ... . . « now the 
Situation . . . (with LAN‘'s) è . as reversed. The 
link is so fast the protocols cannot keep up. This 
makes the health and efficiency of protocol software 
critical to LAN systems." (Ref. 24: p. 79] 


One must realize that perfcrmance alone is not the sole 
motive or consideration in the design of many experimental 
networks. Such is the case for the Cambridge ring, for 
instance, which had much more communication bandwidth than 
initially required, and usage of ring slots was not 
optimized. More data bit space was availabie in each slot 
than was used. (Ref. 25: p. 111] 

The selection of a LAN can extend beyond issues of 
performance or involve tradeoffs in performance as Kee 


states: 


"Other networking techniques show similar features, with 
a tradeoff having been made at_ some stage in their 
development between cost, ease of implementation, data 
transmission rate, error rate and intended method of use 
>, « ._ e Criteria used to evaluate performance 
could well be different . . . . e e . the network may 
be needed to serve a very large population of terminals 
and personal work stations where raw data transfer speed 
1S unimportant but where a low network delay and the 
ability to support a large number ot users 
Simultaneously are paramount." Ref. 25: p. 111 
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Bailey states: 


"o . = its (a LAN*'s) construction can be optimized 
Lower COStS =. se However, not all of the system's 
performance measurements can be optimized 
Simultaneously." [Ref. 26: pp. 207-208] 


Watson, of Lawrence Livermore Labs, points out that in 


additicn to pure LAN characteristics that: 


"o. . the network traffic properties of message size, 
rate, and distribution have a considerable effect on 
network performance and that performance is alsc very 
dependent on the mutual interaction of the traffic the 
configuration, and the protocols." (Ref. 27: p. 51] 


So, we can see that just as the model introduced canon 
depicts, the actual performance from a network involves LAN 


characteristics and more, such as workloads. 


D. WCRKLOAD CBARACTERIZATION AFFECTS PERFORMANCE BOUNDS 


Althouga trying tc characterize and test representative 
workicads 1S more appropriately a step conducted in capacity 
planning, some mention of workload is necessary as it 
relates to network performance. Specifying workload ona 
system helps determine which performance parameters should 
be measured and what trends should be watched. 

Workload is simply the total mix of jobs in type, 
volume, and timeframe imposed upon a system. No doubt if 
the wcrkload imposed upon a system changes its nature or if 
the vclume of work dramatically increases ina short time 
period, there will be repercussions for performance. 
Contention for resources will obviously degrade overall 
ability of the LAN tc perform its intended functions. 

Stallings describes the "ideal channel utilization" ina 
LAN. This description has channel utilization increasing to 


accommodate any offered lcad equal to the full system 
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capacity and then remaining at 100% utilization regardless 
of further increases in offered load. He notes that any 
overhead or inefficiency will cause the system to fall short 
of the ideal. The actual offered load is not the same as 
the input load of device-generated data put into the 
network. Actual cffered load can include net only 
transmissions, but acknowledgements and retransmissions 
resulting from errors or collisions. [Ref. 13: p. 235] 
Workload is, along with LAN technical characteristics, a 
contributing factor tc the performance of any LAN. Handling 
the workload and distributing it among many users is only 


one of several benefits derived from LAN's. 


E. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF LAN'S 


A brief word on the advantages and disadvantages of 
LAN*s is appropriate in discussing performance because if it 


is the advantages we are attempting to capitalize upon, then 


those are the very areas which management should be 
interested in for performance evaluation. Of the five 
computer-communication probleis [Ref. 28: p. 2] commonly 


recognized, the first three of these are solvable through 


CAN'S. These five commonly observed problems are as 
follows: 
1. The central-computer facility roblem occurs where 


several Mainframes and peripheral devices are 
organized into a coherent set of accessible shared 
resources; (While this does not meet the definition 
of a LAN previously referred to here and by other 
authors, we have to realize tnere are differences of 
cpinion. It is possible such an arrangement could 
meet the previous LAN definition if resource sharing 
occurred and the connectivity waS among more than 
simply cpu to cpu.) 


an . interconnection ol 
minicomputer-based SEU ENE and associated 
peripherals to a central computing facility. 


2. The satellite remote-computing problem where there is 
T a wide variety, of 


3. The terminal access problem where there is 
interconnecticn ot an intelligent or unintelligent 
terminal to a satellite computer or to a mainframe 
facılity. 
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The sta nda rd computer-network problen of 
interconnecting the computing equipment of sone 


organization, through some single transparent 
application-independent computer network, such as a 
dedicated or private packe switching network, to 


some other set of computing resources. 


The internetwork-communications roblen links 
together several independent computer networks via 
gateway Computers, so messages can be exchanged among 
networks and often through several intermediate 


networks. 


In addition to the basic advantages of resource sharing 


and resource variety, distance independence, and desire to 


communicate messages, there are several advantages authors 


attrikute specifically to LAN's. These are the following: 


1. 


Ze 


System evolution is afforded with impact due to 
incremental changes under control [Ref. 13: p. 4]. 


Reliability/Availability/Survivability are enhanced 
with multiple ainterconnected systems, dispersed 
functions, and backu capability in the form of 
element redundancy [Ref. 13: p. 4}. 


With some planning customers do not have to be locked 
into a single vendor source. (Ref. 13: p. 4]. 


There is improved respouse/ per toa in areas of an 
organization where the service was previousl not 
available or slower than desired (Ref. 13: p. 4]. 


A single terminal can allow a user to tap into 
multiple systers. (Ref. 13: p. 4]. 


Equipment can be flexibly located. (Ref. 13: p. 4]. 


integration of services such as data processing and 
office automation can occur [Ref. 13: p. 4]. 


Few er data transmission errors than long=Hauas 
networks (Ref. 29: p. 52]. 
Signiticantl lower communications costs than 


long-haul net works [ Ref. 29: p. 52]. 


The disadvantages are noted by Stallings to exist also 


(Ref. 


13: P- 4] and can largely be attributed to poor 


planning and subsequent loss of control. Some disadvantages 


are these: 


1- 


Interoperability of components is not guaranteed, and 
compatibility factors such as half or full duplexing, 
asynchronous or synchronous transmissions, data 
speed, software/operating system/protocol usage, 
ASCII 05. EBSIDIC data coding, etc. must be 
considered. 


Integrity and security orf data must be evaluated 
where distributed data bases are employed. 
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3. Difficulty of management in enforcing standards. or 
policies and overal control of data resources is a 
problem [Ref. 13: p. 4]. 

With the knowledge that LAN performance can be expected 
to differ somewhat from that of computers or computer 
networks, that the selection of a particular LAN capability 
interacts with workload demands to determine performance, 
and that advantages of LAN's provide some insight into their 
performance, we can turn to a discussion of specific network 


performance parameters. 


F. LAN PERFORMANCE PARAMETERS (FOR BUS TOPOLOGIES) 
1. General Comments 


with the preceding general discussions on 
standardized performance metrics in mind, a look at details 
of suggested LAN performance parameters 1S very apfropriate. 
Traditional performance evaluation has focused upon 
individual machines. Network performance evaluation centers 
around message flow in communications links and the overall 
impact upon traffic in the network (Ref. 21: pe 34}. 
Rajamaran states the following issues with regard to 


performance problems in LAN'"s: 


"Two major issues are important here: (7) the 
characteristics of the service to users and 141i) tae 
needs of the network management . 56 (cr network 
performance evaluation (NPE)) ~ .. tean. Because the 
users of iocal networks are mainly within the 
organization there is a need to satisfy their demands 
quickly . . . tae network management team . . . (and an 
NPE team) . - » 1s better able to monitor and take 
faster action and exercise ketter control over network 
rescurces." (Ref. 21: p. 


This dual issue division of network performance ccincides 


with other authors! views: 


"In a packet switched network environment, network 
performance parameters may be divided into user-oriented 
and network-criented performance parameters." (Ref. 30: 
P- 
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Stallings as well cites a user's versus a network analyst's 
view oon how information about a network workload may be 


used: 


"The user may want to know the CO Cee aaa delay 
characteristics as a function cof . . . the input load. 
Or 1f the network 1s the focus, the analyst may want to 
know what the offered load is given the input load." 
(Ref. 13: p. 235] 


While it is inviting to think that all LAN 
performance parameters could be categorized into various 
identifiable groupiags under t wo major divisions, 
"user-oriented" (external metrics) and "network 
management-oriented" (internal metrics), the many diverse 
categories researchers have attempted and the lack of 
standard nomenclature defies any such crisp indexing. The 
best that can be achieved is to relate some sample logical 


categories of performance parameters for LAN's and describe 


the currently defined parameters which particular 
researchers have indicated belong in each category. The 
variety in what experts feel are important network 


performance parameters points to the need for standards as 
previcusly argued. It is encouraging that most authors have 
tried to observe the user versus network performance Views. 
A review of performance parameters, indices, and 
measurements will be made so that representative ones for 
SPLICE LAN's can be chosen and discussed subsequently in a 
separate treatment. Again, the reader is referred to the 
glossary in Appendix A. Some terms may be described in the 


text where essential to the discussion. 


2. Detailed Performance Parameters 


— ee gee — ee A ty M 


Rajaraman's view [Ref. 21] 1s chosen first because 
it may provide the reader a framework from which to think 


about performance terms and their applicability. This 
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authcr supports the dual user and network views and further 
subdivides these intc measurement parameters which can be 
arrived at through a study of the job flow and the operation 
of the network. These parameters are then used in various 
combinations to define four types of performance measures. 
This author asserts that parameters should provide 
information about limitations of the networks, should 
identify bottlenecks, and should be available from data 
gathered or through calculations upon these data. The major 
factors affecting network perfcrmance are used to categorize 
the measured parameters. There are three categories, the 
first of which relates to users and the worklcad and the 
other two relate to network characteristics and management 
concerns. 
The categories are as follows: 


1. Parameters related to job characteristics (user and 
workload oriented and détermined) : 


a) Type of job (whether batch, interactive, 
multi-user, _ express, graphics, or 
device-specific). 


b) Memory requirements of the job. 
c) CPU time reguirements of the job. 
d) I/O time requirements of the job. 
e) Job priority. 

2. parameters related to operational characteristics 
(network-oriented and can UL be set BYE the 
Operating system or by manual operator intervention): 


a) Parameters for job queue management (affects 
position of job and progress in queues). 


b) Anticipated field length (identiries amount of 
memory required by the job before it can be 
swapped in and 1s usual y different from user 
memory requirements, but not exceeding it). 


c) Total number of user jobs in the systen. 


d) Maximum field length for main and extended memory. 
(Specified by user at job initiation and its value 
aftects the job's initiation and further progress 
1n the netwcrk.) 


3. Parameters related to network interíace 


(network-oriented and dependent upon network load, 
machine availability, and interface traffic): 
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a) Number of users (batch and interactive). 

b) Network and mainframe status. 

c) File transfer activity in the network. 

d) Network resource availability versus requirements. 

Four types of perfcrmance specified by Rajaraman 
(Ref. 21: p. 35] areas each having identifiable indices of 
performance are then derived from the above measured 
parameters: 

1. System Performance (includes average productive time, 
average throughput time, job throughput efficiency, 
average job delay time, and backlog ratio). 

23 A ~ Comgcnent Utilization Measures (cpu 
utilization, HYPERchannel utilization, mass storage 
utilization)e 


3% EN Interface Efficiency Measures (file transfer 
efficiency and file transfer completion measure). 


4. System load (percent of job load by class, abort 
ratio, and abort time ratio). 


Rajaraman (Ref. 21: p. 35] then calculated for each 
of four performance processors in his system the indices for 
each of the four performance areas. A composite measure for 
the network is derived from these figures. 

This composite vaiue is time sensitive itself since 
it reveals a performance measurement at a given time with a 
given wcrkload and system configuration. Trends should be 
developed and documented to adequately characterize 
"typical" performance. 

This approach is admirable in its attempt to provide 
structure, detail, a multifaceted view of network 
performance, and a composite value; however, realize there 
are details here pertinent only to some similar networks and 
some possible measures may have been omitted. For instance, 
there is an emphasis on processor performance here. 


HYPERchannel iS particular to only some networks and 


interfacing measures are somewhat slighted. Protocol, 
terminal, and communications software accesses are not 
addressed. 
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Another set of authors previously cited in 
discussing desirable traits of metrics in general offer an 
exhaustive standardized attempt to establish 
topolcgy-independent and topology-dependent metrics which 
facilitate a comparison between ring and bus networks. 
They make no distinction between user and network 
parameters. Their work attempted to relate performance 
parameters to finite state models of bus and ring networks. 
That treatment is too extensive for purposes here. Selected 
definitions are included in the glossary of Appendix A. The 
discussion will be confined to three categorizations of 
performance parameters for bus topologies. [ Ref. 17: 
pp- 199-207 ] 

Under the heading of topology-independent parameters 
Amer and Goel (Ref. 17: p. 198] identify four categories of 
performance parameters as follows: 


1. Time-based metrics measured in convenient time unit 
increments. 


2. Rate-based metrics provide relative measures. 


3. Ratio-based metrics involve units of length related 
to time. 


4. Count-base metrics are Simply multiplicities or 
frequencies of cccurrences. 


These performance parameter categories are found listed in 
the article along with the topclogy-dependent metrics. Thais 
exhaustive list best represents the metrics which have been 
defined, and many of them are referred to by other authors 
as well. 

Additional detailed metrics suggested by another set 
of authors and apparently not duplicated above are found in 
[Ref. 30: p. 510]. These metrics are not further defined 
because the authors did not bother to define them and the 
names suggest the meaniLg. The parameters mentioned by 
these authors similar to previously defined parameters 
include number of data packets sent, number of duplicated 


data packets, and average packet size. 
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In reviewing most of the metrics discussed above, a 
common trait is that most of then are internal 
performance-related, microscopic in scope, and perhaps not 
revealing much about service levels. Many of them are 
possitly hardware configuration dependent. Still they may 
be of use to network managers who require this detail. 
Reducing a complex set of measurements into a figure of 
merit approach might be one way to convert detailed network 


metrics into service user metrics [ Ref. 31: pp. 940, 942]. 


Ge. WETHORK SYSTEM PERFORMANCE PARAMETERS 


With such detailed but not totally standardized metrics 
available for LAN performance evaluation and management 
decision-making, one could easily become bewildered unless 
guite familiar with computer, network, and system 
períormance evaluation in general and unless looking for one 
or more of the detailed terms above. The approach can pe 
more manageable and still prcductive if one concentrates on 
descriptive measures primarily related to user service needs 
and to the telecommunications nature of all LAN's. The 
National Bureau of Standards has done some leading work in 
attempting to standardize the rating of performance and 
defining of terminology. Dana Grubb and Ira Cotton of NBS 
emphasize the rollowing points relevant to packet-switched 


networks: 


". ə . the user needs a set cf performance criteria that 


encompasses both carrier facilities and data 
communications hardware and treats them as a single 
System... The nine parameters .._. (criteria for 
assessing how well a system handles information 


interchange from a user's viewpoint) do not 


represent all possible performance criteria, ~ but they 
are the most essential factors." (Ref. 32: p. 41] 


Grubb and Cotton stress the user's interest in only 


external manifestations of network performance and that the 
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nine factors are not ail independent. Any attempt to 
improve one factor may cause degradation in others. 

Several representative performance metrics which apply 
especially to network users are defined in Appendix A. 
These metrics include transfer rate, availability, 
celiakility, accuracy, channel establishment time, network 
delay or response tine, line turnaround delay, and 
transparency. Availability has often been referred to as 
the single most significant parameter a user desires Marie 
Keifer writing for TELECOMMUNICATIONS magazine says this: 


", e. e multipurpose networks have a_better record for 
downtime. The downtime record actually improves with 
increases in the size of the networ because 


transmissions can continue temporarily on alternative 
lines until malfunctioning lines are restored .. . >" 
[ Ref. 34: p. ] 


This assumes, of course, that you have some redundancy of 
critical lines or components since all networks are not 
constructed with that in mind. Reliability is as critical 
for users as availability. Grubb and Cotton (Ref. 35: p. 
6-24] describe reliability asa performance metric which 


describes an aspect of network performance after it has 


accepted a message from a source for delivery. With regard 
to response tine, Sussenguth cites work done by A. J. 
Thadhan: | 


"o .. ., the productivity of interactive terminal users 
can te improved by a factor of almost two when the 
response time 1s reduced from two or three seconds to 
less than one-half second." [Ref. 36: p. 886] 


Tae line turnaround delay in half-duplex lines is lessened 
somewhat by transmitting in larger blocks of data, according 
to Grubb and Cotton [Ref. 35: P-e 6-26]. Transparency 1s 
listed not so much as a feasible metric as it is an item of 


great importance to users. Further detail will not be 
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pursued here. The important thing to note is that studies 
of these parameters, some of which are pertinent to SPLICE, 
have already made and could be useful in assessing future 


performance evaluation of SPLICE networks. 


He OTHER NETWORK PERFORMANCE PARAMETERS 


To be sure there are other versions of the performance 
metric approaches already described. One very interesting 
idea concerns a universal flow and capacity index as an 
overall measure of network "efficiency". Of all the 
research work investigated, this performance measure was the 
single one which reflected the most comprehensive view of 
netwcrk performance without becoming overcome by details. 
It addresses the network management orientation more than a 


user's perspective. The author of this idea summarized: 


"There is no E E optimal value of Index I for 
a network. The purpose of calculating I is to provide a 
benchmark for adjusting the network so that a subsequent 
calculation of the index would reflect less interchannel 
variation. Thus the measurement is a relative one, 
being most useful when used to compare different 
networks or new configurations of the same retwork. For 
1nstance, 1f reconfiguring a network's flow and capacit 

allccation leads to a lower value of 1, then the networ 

is more efficient . . . index 1 SES a simplified view 
of a network by tying the multiplicity of its components 
intc a una measure that indicates how efficiently 
1735 components constitute the whole." [Ref. 37: pe 


The final sentence ot the above quotation iS germane for 
LAN managers and for future researchers. The reader is 
encouraged to consult the referenced article for details. 

A final source which treats LAN and HSLN performance 
topics rather thoroughly is Stallings. Regardless of the 
methods chosen to monitor and measure performance or the 
metrics chosen to measure, there are three LAN/HSLN regions 
of operation of which management must be constantly aware. 
These areas outlined by Stallings (Ref. 13: p. 244] are as 


follows: 
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1. A region of low delay through the network where the 
capacity is more than adequate to handle the load 


offered. 

2. A region of a delay, where the network becomes a 
bottleneck. In this region, relatively more time is 
Spent controlling access to the network and less in 
actual data transmissicn compared to the low-delay 
region. 

3. A region of unbounded delay, where the offered load 


exceeds the total capacity of the systen. 
Clearly the third region, saturation, is disastrous and 


must te prevented. The seccnd region should be avoided 
through careful planning. And some version cf the first 
region should be a clearly defined strategic goal 


achieveable through sustained performance evaluation of 


predefined and standardized network metrics. 


I. SELECTION OF PERFORMANCE PARAMETERS IN SPLICE LAN*S 


If the avowed system performance reguirements of on-line 
response times and batch processing throughput are taken as 
the gcals {Ref. 43 p.j 70], then much of the selection of 
‘performance parameters in SPLICE is categorically defined. 
Such measurements emphasize the importance of communications 
aspects and user aspects of SPLICE workloads. This does not 
neglect the importance of details of network measurement 
since ttese can easily affect the communications and user 
qualities of any network. With this in mind the following 
Suggestions are offered for SPLICE performance metric 
selection: 


1. Balance selection of user-oriented parameters with 
hetwork-oriented ones. 


2- Because of the inherent uniqueness of each SPLICE LAN 
realize that some performance metrics must reflect 
the local configuration. LAN performance bounds must 
ke apparent in the choice of metrics. 


3. Some parameters may depend upon terminal location 
Within the LAN. context or upon SPLICE node location 
and priority within the internetworked SPLICE systen. 


4. Assuming availability and reliability are regarded as 
valuable at some defined levels, the indications are 
for SPLICE that those measurements of time and rate 
are probabiy most apprepriate and in line with the 
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response time and throughput goals of interactive aná 
batch processing.  Ratio- and count-based metrics 
while helpful or interesting ina capacity planning 
sense probably do less for the user and more for 
ETDE who want to ccmpare systems or parts of 
systems. 


In the area of interconnection of SPLICE LAN's with 
Ege ae to performance netrics, the decision must be 
made based upon whether more emphaSis 1s desired for 
network access to other users and network resoni g 


for network services available when LAN and 





Con at are achieved, or for protocol functions 
enhancing internetworking of LAN's via a LHN- (This 
will be addressed again in a _ later chapter on 
internetworking SPLICE.) (Ref. 38: pp. 4-10] 


Concentration, at least initially, on sin D defined 
and consistently measured metrics will likely pa 
larger dividends than erya to obtain a measurenen 
for everything Or in rying to optimize all 
performance measurements taken. 


al in SPLICE's case, the two goals cited may 
not have the overall network efficiency in mind as 
universal flow and Capa aay index mentioned might. 
The goals in SPLICE appear to be more suboptinization 
ones which may necessitate causing other performance 
parameters to tLe neglected. 
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NTERPRETATION OF SPLICE NETWORK 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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A. OVERVIEW 


The large investment and Operating costs of data 
communications have caused a heavy emphasis to te placed on 
the advanced planning function. Assuming that we can 
adequately gather whatever performance data are desired, 
there still remains two essential steps to ensure optinua 
use of that data. These are data reduction, or analysis of 
the data to appropriately categorize it, and then the 
interpretation of this analysis in a strategic sense so that 
decisions affecting the modifications and evoiution of the 
network can be made in concert with organizational needs, 
policies, and even constraints (budgets, binding contracts, 
specific mandates, etc.). AS previously noted, the first 
two steps, performance measurement and performance 
monitcring belong to the Network Control Center (NCC) 
activity as it carries out the operations portion of network 
management. The interpretation of this analyzed data 
requires other portions of the network management 
responsibility. Those network management responsibilities 
oí planning and configuration Management will be 
concentrated upon here and wiil finally bring us closer to a 
position of being able to understand and to hake 
recommendations for strategic network performance 
evaluation. Assuming knowledge of the workload can be 
obtained or forecast, we then have some basis from which to 
structure performance evaluation activity. Studying the 


research available on subsystems within SPLICE LAN's Such as 
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the TANDEM FEP's, the host mainframes, HYPERchannel, 
protocols of vendors and of DCA, and terminal 
characteristics is one way to orient thinking and gain 
experience in directing performance-related questions. The 
results of these studies can assist network performance 
evaluators and capacity planners in interpreting monitored 
and analyzed data results at SPLICE facilities. Hereafter, 
strategic performance evaluation management will be referred 
to as capacity planning. Terplan views CP as one of four 
parts of overall "network performance management" [Ref. 18: 
Pe 59], while Cortada views system performance management as 
a separate preceding activity necessary to provide inputs 
for capacity planning (Ref. 39: p. 56 ]. The view chosen 
here parallels Cortada and will be that "evaluation" is the 
key wcrd differentiating capacity planning from performance 
management. DES Allen of IBM'S Information Systems 
Management Institute cited Richard Armstrong of IBM as 
saying that performance management is a process of 
configuring the system to provide Satisfactory performance 
for current workloads and is cften called "tuning". While 
this may not be a day-to-day process, it is usually 
performed on some discrete freguency basis, and on lelected 
components while capacity planning is a long-term ongoing 
process of kasing decisions to alter network resources upon 
performance trends interpreted over time. Lynn Hopewell 


points out the following: 


CO Sus PO only makes sense from a total 
systems standpoint . 5 o long-range planning must 
consider so many broad areas or uncertainty that it can 
only be effectively carried out on an overall systems 
basis." (Ref. 40: pp. 562, 564] 


Hopewell's discussion oí three types of planning in 
teleccmmunications (short, medium, and long-range) imply 
that the size, complexity, and interaction of so many 


subsystems leaves long-range capacity planning as the only 


viable alternative. 


Be CAPACITY AND CAPACITY PLANNING (CP) IN GEMERAL 
1. Definitions 


James W. Cortada describes "system" capacity as a 
whole and indicates that it involves measuring user service 
requirements, availability, werkload, and resource ability 
to handle demands. Dr. Arnold O. Allen quotes N. C. Vince 


who says: 


"Capacity planning is the means whereby one can achieve 
neañningtitul forwar estimates of the resources needed 
both ardware and software relative to the demand 
BITS to be imposed by the workload." {Ref. 41:  p. 


Cortada refers to capacity planning in this way: 


ME. <= as a 1 od Y Or as various techniques that 
enccmpass a set of actions all geared tc defining 
workload characterizations, forecasting _ workloads, 
current and future performance, and availatility of 
rescurces." (Ref. 39: p. 55] 


Terplan applies capacity planning to networks as follows: 


nor capaci cy planning is the process of determining 
the optimal network required to meet future service 


needs. It 1S based on data_ on network ertormance 
traffic flow resource utilization, an estimated 
growth." [Ref. 18: p. J 


Note that ın this retwork version of CP, that network 
performance 1S a condition preceding the process of CP and 
upon which CP heavily depends. It 1S necessary to realize, 
too, that no system performs at 100% capacity and that 
Capacity of the computer (s) is oniy a part of the system 


overali capacity. (BRef. 39: Ppo 56, 62] 


2. Purpose of Capacity Planning 


Capacity planning has many direct and byproduct 
beaefits. Among the direct ones is that it usually fits in 
with the desire to reduce costs and optimize the network 
assets. Its overriding objective is to raise utilization of 
existing resources across the entire system and to determine 
the need for more. Frequently, 10% of the applications 
occupy 50% of the resources. If desired this is 
permissikle, but as applications grow in size and number, 
provision for the smaller applications must be made as well. 
Capacity plaaning also prevents panic planning issued in 
response to crises” and resulting in often disastrous 
decision-making. It primarily assists Management in 
understanding and dealing with change often imposed by a 
combination of controlable and uncontrolable events. In 
that light it provides management a means of explaining 
Change to higher authorities 1n a way which is perceived as 
more reassuringly under control. [Ref. 39: p. 62] 

Byproducts include that CP merges wita 
organizational strategic plans, increases the stability of 
the system and the organization, and provides the workforce 
with an element of leadership. This can cast the CĒ and 
perhaps the entire DP staff in a more creditable light. 
Effective CP will accumulate a data base otf situations and 
solutions which can prove of immense aid in helping to reach 
future semi-structured situations. Lastly, during tae 
operational phase of the life cycle, CP serves to help delay 
the day when an entire system or subsystem must be replaced, 
and in the transition phase it gives advance warning of when 
Saturation will be reached. [Ref. 14: p. 14-15] 
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3. The Capacity Planning Process 





ae General Description 


Capacity planning (CP) is an iterative, ongoing 
process if it is to be successful. Terplan [Ref. 18: p. 61] 
describes capacity planning as consisting of the following 
five steps: 

1. Workload characterization 

2. Service-level assessment 

3. Workload projection 

4. Evaluating network requirements 
5. Future network assessment 

A network capacity planniny methodology 
presented in Figure Terplan is as depicted by Terplan 
[Ref. 18: p. 79]. 

Capacity planning pertains to all portions of 
the network, including cpu's, data bases, protocols, 
interfaces, data buses, frontend processors, terminals, 
operating or ccntrol prograns, and any other network 
resource. Good CP involves understanding even non-network 
resources, such as software or hardware monitors and 
accounting data packages which require some system overhead 


to operate, impact upon performance and, thererore, capacity 


planning. 

Seldom does network performance change rapidly; 
however, management often attempts to implement actions 
posed by decisions without consulting users and, in some 


drastic cases [Ref. 39,42: pp. 53, 50], without a plan. CP 
requires a committment by top management to suppcrt it. 


Participants in CP studies can include a variety of members 


aS well as seasoned experienced stafi. DP technical staff, 
operaticns personnel, user community representatives 
application development staffs, and data processing 


management all have a place in CP. 
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Figure 5.1 Network Capacity Planning Methodology. 
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The types of questions addressed in CP studies 
can involve a limitiess range of concerns. Examples are 
these: 


1. How much excess capacity should be maintained for 
absorbing surge capacity or unexpected applications? 


2. What will be the impact on response time by adding a 
certain number of additional terminals? 


3. What will be the impact on system pertormance of 
adding/modifying an application? 


4. To what degree should ccmponents be fault tolerant or 
redundancy engineered? 


S5. How will performance degrade if a specific data 
PAC RERUN or event measuring package 1S applied to 
he systen? 
6. Is performance different if applying the package at 
only certain points in the network or at a certain 
frequency of application? 


7. Will adding additional equipment degrade the_ DP 
department's capability to Service existing users? 


8. What are the effects of a new protocol? 


9. When should cpu capacity be expanded? 


10. Will a configuration change be necessary _ to 
accommodate a new technology without degrading 
service? | 

11. When wiil additional peripherals ke needed? 


Additional menmcry? 

The manager engaged in CP generally has one of 
these choices: (1) take no action to see if his systen 
absorbs the new load, (2) alter some aspect of the hardware 
configuration, (3) alter some aspect of software, or (4) 
alteryinstitute operating procedures. Before selecting an 
alternative, however, the performance calculation problen 


Stated as follows by J. P. Buzin must be resolved: 


ie - given a description of a system's hardware 
software, and workloads determine how the system Jill 
Operate. Specifically determine throughput, _response 
times, utilizations, and so on." [Rex. 43: p. 347] 


Although this was written in a computer-only context, its 


Systems orientation and use of system performance terms 
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already mentioned by Grubb and Cotton seem appropriate for 
LAN*s. Solving the performance calculation problem involves 
discerning which tool or combination of tools is appropriate 
for a particular LAN given the constraints of that tool. 
Then the tools are applied to predict performance. 
Interpretations of the results then lead to CP decisions. 

As you Can see, the workload is a key factor. 
Much of the information the performance evaluation person or 


team requires involves external factors which are unknown 


unless management provides then. This is a critical point 
ot managerial support and involvement in CP. These factors 
include ones such aS numter of employees in the 


organization, organization budget, number of new projects 


started or applications anticipated, and current and 
previcus success in meeting the service requirements 
demanded. 


b. Workload Characterization and Evolution 


As with toois. and techniques of measuring 
performance, the tern "workload" will be borrowed from the 
CPE werld. workload is Simply the mix and frequency of job 
or resource demands imposed upcn a system and requiring some 
commitment of network resources. Characterizing the 
work1cad is the first and a critical step in successful 
Capacity planning. Most research work in describing 
worklcads has been relative tc computer systems and mostly 
for existing systems where test generation and sampling of 
worklcad has been easier than in systems which are being 
developed or are in planning. Although much of SPLICE'S 
software and hardware is in place with the workload 
demonstrated in representative benchmark tests, the system 
is net yet a complete SPLICE network system, and the actual 
total local and internetwork load can only be estimated. 


Strategic planners will tell you that long-range predictions 
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are generally less precise than short-range ones because 
information relied upon for long-term decisions is often 
less accurate and less precise. Accuracy may deviate up to 
a 50% level for a five-year period (Ref. 44: pe 119]. For 
this reason the workload today most certainly will not 
remain static in most organizations. There is no indication 
that SPLICE LAN's will be any different and most supply 
demands have yet to shrink. 

There are three steps necessary to fully 
characterize existing workloads: : (1) understand past 
worklcads, (2) display present workload elements versus 
resources demanded to get a resulting program/transaction 
catalcg, and finally (3) correlate business elerents (number 
of items processed, number of tasks reguired, number of 
files updated, number of users logged on, etc.) to resource 
demand (for cpu demand, line time demand, etc.). To 
understand past workloads requires an analysis of deadline 
reguirements (completion time for jobs, sessions, and 
transactions), the application cycles (cycle of running 
application subsystems such as online and batch in SPLICE) 
daily cycles (sequence of jots, transactions, and work 
sessicns by shifts and work centers), and service 
requirements (availability, accuracy, response time, etc.). 
The second step can be accomplished in a variety of ways, 
but it is frequency cf resource use and other patterns which 
are helpful. The third step can serve as a good basis for 
predicting future workloads. Usage of measurement tools 
previously mentioned such as hardware, software, and even 
network monitors now available along with accounting data 
results, communications software data extraction, and 
application monitors such as software optimizers can all be 
useful in characterizing workload by resource demand. 
[Ref. 18: pp. 61-63] 
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In contrast, Ferrari characterizes workload by 
type description instead of by behavior as Terplan has. The 
description seems less useful for evaluative CP and more 
useful in measurement, prediction, and comparison of 
performance studies. He discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of. his real, synthetic, and artificial 
worklcads. The synthetic workload is divided into natural 
and hybrid subsets. The natural synthetic werkload isa 
subset of basic components in the real workload, whereas the 
hybrid synthetic workload is a mixture of real and 
constructed components, The natural synthetic load is our 
familiar benchmark. [Ref. 9: pe. 53] 


Cə. Service Level Values 


Service level values are constraints in 
Optimizing a network and are based upon standards, 
requirements, and cost restraints. Service level values 


percentages or quantities based on service level parameters 
such as availability of the entire system response tine on 
terminalis, turnaround time on batch jobs, and accuracy. 
Calculation of these can be very subjective, but an example 
of accuracy in terms cf residual error rate (KER) was given 
in chapter III. Dr. Allen of IBM says service level 
determination is the most difficult part of capaci 
planning and is not done well unless general planning is 
done well. (Ref. 41: p. 324] 


de Workloads Projection 


Workloads projection 1S also difficult at best. 
With present workloads, resource demands can be predicted 
fairly accurately from sensed growth of business elements or 
units. However, growth or future business elements and thus 
demand is not as easily predicted for new workloads, and it 


becomes more difficult the longer into the future the 
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projection stretches. New workloads can include software 
extension, software packages, software modifications, 
software conversion, improvements through application 
tuning, latent applications (designed and programmed but not 
yet in production), and new applications. Help from users 
is critical in accurately predicting new applications. 
Frequency of execution, pattern of the frequency, and future 
resource demand expressed in Natural Forecast Units (NFU's) 
are all necessary. NFU‘ts are the business elements, such as 
number of employees which can be potentially logged on 
Simultaneously in a given time period. The key is to find a 
business-related unit that correlates well vith a resource 


demand and to find a way to convert NFU's into resource 


demand units. An example iS conversion of number of 
employees logged on (NFU) into cpu or access line usage 
(resource demand). Data for NFU's can be obtained from 


organization plans, business elements expected in the past, 
user interviews, records of numbers of application units for 
certain time periods, and consideration of similarities with 
resource demands made by other applications. [Ref. 18,443 
Pp. 64-65, 123-124] 

Workload projection must employ some means of 
categcrizing work or jobs just as supply installaticns have 
online transactions, batch jobs, and in the future queries 
from outside installations. In order to be able to 
determine how an application impacts the LAN in terms of 
resources usage, we have to classify applications. Moar 
defines a major application as one which uses at least 1% of 
the total system's resources. The largest application can 
typicaliy consume 20 to 30% cf overall system resources, 
other major applications another 15 to 20% with the second 
largest using about 10%, five or six applications also 
Guaiifying as major applications, system overhead taking as 


Much aS 20 to 25%, and two remaining categories, minor 
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applications and non-application usage, consume the rest.! 
[Ref. 44: p. 120] l 

This discussion of resource utilization 
according to application might be particularly relevant to 
Navy Supply Stock Points and Inventory Control Points where 
there are several major applications possibly running 
concurrently. Work in identifying how combinations of 
applications use network resources may prove fruitful in 
capacity decisions. 

workloads exhibit changes according to Mohr 
(Ref. 44: pp. 121-122} in their nature beyond just an 
association with particular applications. Workloads display 
an aggregate trend behavior generally in one of four ways: 


1. Monotonic increases where workloads grow at a steady 


rate. These increases reflect increases in user 
pOr or in numbers of transactions. 111 SIMS 

he most MS pee ected workload and clearly 
applies to the SPLICE LAN situation. 

2. Abrupt changes represent sudden changes Or 
discontinuities in workload or resource usage levels 
almost always caused by external factors. hese are 
the changes of which to_ beware. They can te caused 


by .installaticn of additional terminals (resource 
drain), abbreviated procedures a ae users to be 
more productive (resource drain or relief), faster 
hardware (resource relief), or transition of a major 
system from test stage to full implementation 
(resource drain). 


3. Oscillatory changes are periodic changes „in systems 
workload due to regularly observed variations in the 
business environment. There are periods of growth 
and cọntracticn of workloads due to seasonal, 
operational, _or other influences which seem to build 
and decay. Aithough no references cite it, this 1S a 
prime example or a need for contingency capacity and 
also typifies some installations, Such as at the end 
of a £iscal year. 


4. Random changes represent daily variability in 
workload caused by random business processes. The 
also result in random performance measurenents whic 
really do not reveal controllable information for 
planning. 


1These figures offered by Mohr were not substantiated by 
any particular study or reference. 
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A 


graphical view of these workload behaviors is shown in 


figure 5.2 [Ref. 44: pp. 121-122]. 





x 
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Monotonic 


Oscillatory 


Random 


Figure 5.2 Types of Workload Changes. 


Mohr states la Summary: 


"Oniy monotonic and abrupt changes must be projected. 
While oscillations andthe randomness of the workiocad 
must te recognized, they do not represent long-term 
growth." [Ref. 44: p. 1224 
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The import for SPLICE here seems to be that most 
of its workloads fall into the first two categories thus 
making workload projection a critical part of capacity 
planning. Some oscillatory and random workloads are a 
factor and serve as an argument for developing some 
contingency and surge capacity beyond that for abrupt 
changes. This is addressed in the SPLICE solicitation 
document [ Ref. 4s pp. C-72, C-733] under "system resiliency". 
Basically, this calls for a capability to withstand workload 
variations without interruption to normal loads, and excess 
capacity of at least 20% with an online response time 
increase of no more than a factor of 2.0. Provision for 
returning to a non-saturated condition from a saturated one 
must ke automatic and within five seconds. This latter one 
may be hard to meet as SPLICE grows without planning ahead 
for such saturation ccnditions. 

In the workload projection step of capacity- 
planning there is one hidden factor necessitating caution. 
Many times availatle performance data reflects an 
installation's capacity rather than its true workload. The 
missing parts of the workioad are Mohr's [Ref. 443 p.e 122] 
latent workloads. These are the workloads which are not 
submitted to the system due to some constraint, but if the 
constraint were removed according to Allen this additional 
work would appear. This 1S similar to a subliminal process 
which is dormant or not possible until the means to satisfy 
it exists at which time it surfaces. This shculd sound 
cauticn to anyone seeking to project future workloads on the 
basis of only past history and projections for new 
applications. Past history data only reflects that 
Capacities are established only to be outgrown and often 
before anticipated. This only reveals that the workload 
estimates were in error originally. This latent workload is 
not to be confused with surge cr random events and should be 


accounted for in capacity planning. 
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Most CP efforts have used regression analysis 
and past historical data trends. Since analysis is based 
upon historical data, any approach using it has deficiencies 
similar to the approach of simply relying on previous data 
(Ref. 44: p. 123]. Current trends indicate the use of some 
type cf forecasting unit such as the NFU above to estimate 
resource demands. Mchr has proposed an approach involving 
the use of IBM's Business Systems Planning (BSP) and 
structured analysis techniques to project workloads for new 


systems. dHe states: 


Ww. . - {the approach) .. . Bae des two major factors 
that will influence the workload projections. SP 
provides a definiticn of new systems, and the structured 
analysis provides a E On of existing rocesses 
and data flows. The worklcad projection problem then 
dissolves into processes and volumes of data flowS , . . 
the structured analysis approach can be used as the 
basis for the projections." (Ref. 44: p. 6 j 


Some principles of workload projection which are 


offered by Mohr [Ref. 44: Pp- 120-121] include the 
following: 

l. Each aces sea LOR Should be treated individually 
and detaile projections Should eventually be 
provided for then. Less precision is necessary in 
workload projection for a new network or aE 1on 
under gage o> However, the workload should be 
refined. 


2. Workload projection should be at the proper level of 
precision and appropriate level of detail. Ihat is, 
major applications which use more network resources 
must nave accurate projection. 

3. Since large numbers of minor applications can 
generally be grouped according to common resource 
usage, a common workload growth factor should be 
attainable 


e. Evaluating Network Requirements 


This step emphasizes the transmission demand 
while workload projection comments above relate mostly to 
processing requirements. This demand is caused by growing 


traffic and addition of new lccations. In internetworking 
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this would mean additional nodes, but in an isolated LAN it 
implies more terminals or remote job entry locations. 

A first step in discovering networking 
requirements is to use traffic recording (monitoring) 
machines. These "network analyzers" as they are often 
called can by measuring carried traffic provide acceptable 
estimates of network cfferred traffic. This is true at low 
congestion levels. AS congestion increases, additional 
factors could be measured in addition to the time-, rate, 
ratio-, and count-based metrics mentioned in chapter III. 
Such things as number of call attempts, duration of periods 
during which no circuits are available, and the number of 
transactions experiencing congestion (delays or collisions) 
are additional ways to assist in obtaining an overall 
picture of the macro network performance indicators. SUG 
macro level indicators include availability, reliability, 
accuracy, transmission rate, network delay, and so on. This 
information is logged and then the average traffic is 
determined for busiest days. Finally, the third step in 
evaluating network requirements is to assotiate traffic data 
With each user's terminal. This may not be trivial to 
accomplish and assumes that a user Summoning an explicit 
part cf an application from a particular terminal caan be 
directly associated with all affected resources. This same 
problem plagues future resource demand estimation. Future 
demand snould equal present demand plus additional demand 


expected. However, it is the additional demand forecast for 


resource usage which causes the real difficulty. [ Ref. 18: 
pp. 66-68] 

Before adding new equipment consider two 
factors: (1) the stimulation factor (aimost identical to 


the latent workload) occurs when more intelligent devices 
are added which cause an upsurge in traffic, and (2) the 


controlling factor of providing more control over new 
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additions to precisely prevent the traffic increase 
stimulated. This accounts for growth traffic. Traffic at 
new lccations is merely estimated by comparing known sites 
and traffic profiles with new sites. Beware that new 
locations can affect the overall network performance merely 
because of modified rules for routing, procedures for 
resource allocation, and priorities of service and access. 
(Ref. 18: p. 68] 


f. Future Network Assessment 


Future network assessment is a plea to carry out 
the preceeding four steps of network CP on a continuous 
basis [ Ref. 18: po. 68]. 


4. Tools and Technigues fcr Capacity Planning in SPLICE 


The issue of which tool(s) or technique (sS) to rally 
behind to help solve the performance calculation probiem 
bears some considerable attention since there is currently 
no widely disseminated or standardized approach for SPLICE. 
For the TANDEM suite the results of the original performance 
tests using twelve representative transaction classes as 
benchmarks are available. The use of these benchmarks at 
each major upgrade to the system is encouraged in the SPLICE 
Strategic Planning Document (Ref. 6: p. 8-3]. Hhile not to 
be ignored, these benchmarks may now have some drawbacxs, 
not the least of which is that they apply primarily to the 
TANDEM portion of the network cnly and they may no longer be 
"representative" of the response time and throughput 
performance criteria they were designed to measure. 
Benchmarks have the additional drawback of deviating 
significantiy in distribution of data across input/output 
devices when rerun in a real configuration. Load balancing 
problems differ and performance is not adequately measured. 


Benchmarks may also not continue to pe valid ina capacity 
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planning situation as the configuration evolves fren the 
originally benchmarked one. i 

For now, since SPLICE sites are largely in the 
installation phase of a system's life cycle, Morris and Roth 
view tenchmarks as the primary tool. But moving into the 
next operational phase (the longest phase) of the life 
cycle, other tools such aS accounting packages, software 
monitcrs, and modeling become primary and benchmarks become 
secondary. Although, once installed benchmarks for a 
tailored system should certainly be easier and less costly 
to modify than to develop them for a system in design and 
procurement. Modeling and benchmarking are most prominent 
in the procurement phase where the conceptual design of the 
worklcad and its eventual specification occur. Tirs 
specification then leads to equipment requirements where 
benchmarks are especially useful in preparing reguests for 
proposal (RFP's). Both mođels and benchmarks provide 
consistent criteria for proposal reviews of vendor offers. 
Benchmarks are a virtual checklist to use in the selection 
process of procurement. (Ref. 14: p. 9] 

It is important to note that nonperformance metrics 
enter into a procurement chcice at this point. Final 
selection must weigh costs, expansion potential, security, 
privacy, change and reconfiguration adaptabilit y, operation, 
technical control capability, manuiacturer's supports 
conversion costs, and delivery schedule tc name just a few 
{kefa I7: p: 199]: 

During the installation phase performance evaluation 
personnel should draw upon the experience cf members of the 
vendor's service center and conduct thorough diagnostic 
routines and an acceptance test. This test is conducted to 
verify that the delivered system's performance is egual to 
that of the syster upon which the benchmarks were 


demonstrated. The goal is to ensure that the system 
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installed closely matches the demands of the werkload. 
(Ref. 14: pp. 12-13] 

The longest lasting phase is the operations phase of 
the network system's life cycle. Modeling, accounting data, 
and software monitors augmented by benchmark reruns and 
hardware monitor data are called upon to determine the 
impact of new applications on the existing workload. The 
objective is to minimize this impact. Program reviews are 
conducted periodically during this phase to methcdicaily 
examine the execution characteristics of existing prograns 
and discover those areas where improvement might be 
possitle. New products or applications are best modelled, 
if possible, as a part of the existing system and werkload. 
This is a cost-effective way to replace components and can 
assist in helping determine when the entire system needs to 
be replaced. Adding enhancements has the distinct advantage 
of delaying the day when the entire system must be replaced. 
Modeling is usually a good tool to use for predicting future 
worklcads and the saturation point where no amount of 
enhancements will enable the system to handle the increasing 
worklcads forecast. [Ref.j 14: pp. 13-14] 

A CPE or NPE team having predicted the saturation 
point of a system well in advance can begin the examination 
of new potential equipment and data processing needs in the 
transition phase of the life cycle. The CPE or NPE people 
can perform a valuable service also in reuse analysis so 
that cwned portions of a system can be assessed properly for 
alternative uses and prospective buyers. The life of any 
system ends as it began with mcdeling of a conceptual design 
of the next workload. (Ref. 14: p. 15] 

In the area of accounting packages and software 
monitors SPLICE facilities have a good start. The Burroughs 
systen has an extensive accounting data generating 


Capability now partially used. Standardized procedures for 
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how it is used and who actualiy carries out an evaluation or 
interpretation of the data reduced is not clear. As Morris 
and Roth [Ref. 14: p. 80], discovered in the software 
monitcr area, most users find software tools easier to work 
with and their output more relevant 

TANDEM Corporation has introduced its XRAY prođuct 
which has many desirable features although it is heavily and 
naturally biased to monitoring the system and user processes 
using the. TANDEM equipment within the LAN. XRAY is a 
software tool for monitoring performance of a TANDEM Nonstop 
II computer system primarily, although it can te used with 
other TANDEM software products to measure data base, 
communications, and even network activity as well. The 
reader is encouraged to consult the TANDEM literature 
[Ref. 45: p. 1-1] for a listing of those applications of 
XRAY for computer and network performance analyzing. 

TANDEM claims that througa the internetworking 
TANDEM software product called EXPAND, XRAY is capable of 
measuring and analyzing an entire network froma single 
hetwork-node system terminal. Features purportedly aliow 
observation of network traffic to, Irom, and through each 
node. XRAY interfaces to users via two interactive 
programs, XKAYCOM and XRAYSCAN. xXRAYCOM allows the operator 
to configure, start, and stop a measurement. X RAYCOM 
activates a recorder process at each networked SPLICE node 
processor. The recorder allocates and initializes 
measurement counters in their respective cpus. The 
operating system records significant events in the counters, 
and the recorder periodically copies current counter values 
into a disc file called the data file. Then the second 
interactive program, XRAYSCAN, iS run on the data file to 
examine the data in the table or time plot format. This is 
the data analysis oor reduction characteristic of XRAY. 


XRAYSCAN can be run concurrently while measurement is in 
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progress, thus allcwing the user online analysis of 
performance. (Ref. 45: p. 1-3] 

As covered in Tandem's literature (Ref. 45: p. B-3], 
XRAY's primary use appears to be for tuning a system by 
seeking out overutilized components and bottlenecks in farts 
of the network in an effort tc redistribute workload evenly 
among available resources, i.e. cause cpus to share the 
workicad evenly, discs to Share the workload evenly, etc. 
Beyond this real time monitoring and operational use, the 
tables and time plcts can be excellent trend analysis 
material against which to check workload characteristics, 
expected service levels, and network requirements. Such 
software monitcr output in short has a relation to CP as 
well as to current network performance management. Some 
might contend that when a system is balanced and performance 
problems persist, a specific resource can be pinpointed as 
causing the problem, such as balanced input/output limits 
bounding the performance of a cpu and affecting user 
response times. The natural and probably correct conclusion 
might be to buy more input/output hardware. But should the 
Capacity expansion involve more units or should mcre effort 
be exerted to enhance capability per unit? It is also quite 
possible that the software applications themselves require 
review and improvement in streamlining, thus forestalling 
hardware purchases, or that operational procedures can be 
adjusted to alleviate load. Even if hardware is getting 
less expensive, adding more of it takes up space and adds to 
the communications effort. Scmetimes there is, of course, 
ho other choice. But remember, CP is an effort aimed at all 
aspects cf optimum resource planning, inciuding hardware, 
software, procedures, people, and any other modifiable 
asset. Not simply hardware alone. 

Modeling is the tool of choice during Morris and 


Roth's transition phase. Many difficulties in using 
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benchmarks are avoided by employing models. However, the 
model must pe valid, the level of detail to include in it 
must ke decided, and the modeling technique (trace-driven, 
stochastic simulation, or analytic) must be determined. 
Models, like benchmarks, do require effort and expertise, 
but with benchmarking share the distinction of having the 
widest variety of application with respect toa  systen's 
life cycle. Network modeling tools are still largely 
performance analysis and data gathering tools. [Ref. 43: p. 
348 ] 

A technique becoming popular is looping. This 
technique is described in a glossary of Federal Data 
Corporation's contract award document [Ref. 3: p. I-6ie 
Looping isa technique of introducing known test jobs, 
workicads, or diagncstics into a network at a common entry 
point and monitoring at that site to determine if the 
expected result returns in a predetermined time and 
unaltered. Any other response probably indicates some 


bottleneck requiring isolation. 


S. Rules to Observe in Capacity Planning 
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a) Know the strategic plan cf the organization and how CP 
fits into ue - 


b) Do CP all the time. 

c) Use the correct performance evaluation tool/technique 
at the appropriate time in the system's life cycle and 
for the correct reasons. 

d) If rules of thumb have teen used with success, kee 
using them and look for others datan are no 
misleading. 

e) Use the assistance of your vendors. 


f) Know the technologies bcth inhouse and available in 
the marketplace. 


g) Recognize tradeoffs must exist in any system and 100% 
utilization of all components is not practical. 


h) Recognize the relationship of workload to performance 
measurement to interpretive CP. 


i) Accumulate experience and document it. Future designs 
may benefit. 


j) Select your performance metric parameters carefuily 
and keep them as simple as possible. 


k) Increase management's rcle and involvement in the CP 
process. 


C. PERFORMANCE EVALUATION AND PLANNING FOR COMMUNICATION 
ELEMENTS OF SPLICE LAN‘'S 


There seems to be more research efforts concerning 
components within LAN architecture such as the processors, 
the Ccmmunications links, and so on rather than overall 
networks. Vendor technology has, perhaps, accentuated this 
condition until recently because most products were designed 
to function as specific standalone equipment or as subunits 
of a linked group of devices. Networking came along as a 
concert in combining these components operationally. Only 
within the last few years have complete LAN's designed from 
the ground up with separate functionally defined user needs, 
processing capability, storage and retrieval capability, aad 
communications attributes been available. 

Since the future performance of a SPLICE LAN largely 
depends upon how well its communications subnetwork operates 
and how it can be adjusted to future demands, a look at the 
performance of these ccmponents might be relevant. We will 
restrict ourselves to the TANDEM processors, the 
HYPERChannel connecting the Burrougns mainframes and the 
TANDEM FEP processors, and the terminal access. Batch 
processing through the Burroughs while essential to the 
supply mission, is for SPLICE communications subnet 
discussion treated as a "black box" which we cannot alter, 
except through configuration upgrades perhaps. 
Internetworking issues and implications for performance and 


Capacity planning will be left for a follow-on chapter. 
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1. TANDEM Nonstop II and Nonstop 2 CREC EES 





ae General 


The fault-tolerant, modular, and independent 
power source design of the TANDEM processors give them ideal 
communications function capability and robustness. This 
robustness is evidenced in the extremely graceful 
degradation the processors exhibit. Processing continues 
when components fail, when equipment is being repaired or 
replaced, and even when new processors or peripherals are 
being added. They are capable of both multiprogramming ana 
multiprocessing through the GUARDIAN operating system which 
is entirely duplicated in each processor. As FEP's to 
operate in the foreground fortion of the SPLICE concept, 
they serve to offload the host processors from 
teleccmmunications functions and to thereby improve the 
cost/rperformance ratio of the system. A vast array of 
functional, interfacing, and diagnostic software is 
available, and the vendor's tendency to deSign modifications 
and upgrades so that compatibility among units and migration 
from one generation to a more capable generation is 
facilitated are positive aspects. The TANDEM systems use 
all cpus and I/O data paths ror processing workloads. No 
cpu or I/O paths are in a dedicated idle backup mode. This 
automatically facilitates load-balancing concerns. 
[Ref. 46: p. 2-2] 

Another very positive aspect of the TANDEM 
product is their overall design to encourage networking. 
Their experience in this area and a history of satisfied 


customers speaks favorably. (Ref. 47: pp. 106-107] 
ke Processor Performance 


AS LOL performance details and capacity 


considerations, the new TXP 32-bit addressable version 
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claims to be 20% faster (a 12mHz clock rate resulting in 
83.3 nS microinstruction cycle time as opposed to 100 ns 
time in Nonstop II machines), to provide two to three tines 
greater transaction throughput depending ugon the 
application mix, and to be 2.4 times faster in accessing 
from main memory than the current Nonstop Il. [Ref.j 48: pp. 
1-4 ] 

The TXP was designed primarily to increase 
transaction throughput and further optimize on-line 
transaction processing. What incremental improvement can be 
achieved by adding TXP processors to a TXP system is not 
certain, but iS probably linear, such that two frocessors do 
twice the work of one, four do twice the work of two, and so 
on. The TXP processor iS capable of "pipelining" or 
instruction overlap to allow concurrent instruction 
processing in each cpu advantage of faster register-access 
time as opposed to the slower memory-access time [Ref. 46: 
PPa 2-4, 2-5). 

One clear advantage of tne TANDEM system is its 
built-in redundancy. For instance, the GUARDIAN operating 
system is redundantly resident in each individual processor 
and has both "fail-safe" and "fail-sort" capabilites 
required by the SPLICE functional requirements (Ref. 2: pp. 
3 to 15]. That is, a "fail-safe" situation is one backed up 
by the operating system continuing to direct processing 
utilizing alternate resources. When alternate resources are 
not available, "fail-soft" operation is pursued where 
degraded operations continue. Because all TANDEM cpu's do 
not share main memory, any cpu failure does not allow such a 
Malfunction to contaminate any memory but its own. 

Several Tandem improvements will no doubt impact 
upon network performance as system upgrades are made. 
TANDE"*s incorporation of the 6100 Communications Subsystem 


(CSS) with its two dual-ported, programmable I/cC Ccntrollers 
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called Communications Interface Units (CIU's) is a design 
improvement aimed at removing dependence upon a hardware 
communications controller. The previous hardware 
contrcllers could fail and rewuired manual intervention to 
select a backup and get the system running again. Data 
communications movement functions were previously carried 
out thrcugh a hardware controller component and a separate 
software component residing in the central processor and 
competing for processing time wita other TANDEM sortware. 
Now the 6100 CSS serves to offload much of the line protocol 
management and other teleprocessing control functions fron 
the TANDEM miniconputer software communications processes. 
As Tandem explains [ Ref. 49: pp. 1-2, 1-3], this allows 
communications processes to attend to their primary job of 
attending to processing data transfers for the entire LAN. 
Although shared memory devices might be faster than the 
systems being placed in operation, the TANDEM system 
communicating through messages appears to be adequately 
Capable of handling large FEP and query loads on a daily 
basis despite casualties. This combination oí high 
availability and support for reasonably high response times 
is an example of a sound subjective management decision 


fitting the desired performance needs of the organization. 
ce. Networking Limitations 


Limitations foreseen for the processors aS a 
dink in the SPLICE communicaticns network are few. Further 
processor advances may, at some later date, necessitate 
improvement of the 13 Mbps pDynabus which interconnects 
TANDEM processors in a cluster. One potential capacity 
design point is that as the SPLICE environment grows, there 
are two growth areas assuming a large number of processors 
might be required at each of several nodes with each node 


having perhaps several satellite processing sites. The 
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first is overall SPLICE internetwork growth. The EXPAND 
software extension of the GUARDIAN operating system and 
unspecified communications connections can be used to 
connect up to 255 packet message nodes of 16 processors each 
(total of 4080 cpu*ts in a network). This is presumably the 
vide area network expansion version. This is not to say 
that cther long-haul software protocols could not’ bpe used. 
But use of EXPAND may limit the ability of a node to talk 
only to other nodes using EXPAND. The other growth area is 
locally. For intensive high speed processing in a local 
area network, up to 14 clusters of 16 processors each (total 
of 224 processors) at no more than 1000 meters between 
clusters can be connected by the 6700 Fiber Optic Extension 
(FOX). This is an extension of the Dynabus architecture and 
provides up to 4 megabytes per second data flod. The 
network is a ring network. EXPAND software is required for 
this cption also. Long-haul EXPAND nodes and LAN FOX nodes 
appear no different tc a user [Refs. 46,503 pp. 3-8, 3-9, 
Seams 3-1 to 3-5, 4-2, 4-4}. 


Of course, there 1S a limit to the traffica 
ló-processor per node can handle. Handling all of the 
internetworking communications FEP duties, local query 


traffic, and some applications processing may pose a future 
overlcad situation. Cne alternative may be to use processor 
clusters as described above and to employ one cluster as a 
dedicated communications cluster for all the other mainframe 


and jcb processing minicomputer clusters. 
d. The FEP Concept in a Case Experiment 


In a final defense of the SPLICE FEP's, one FEP 
and host processor interface configuration experiment 
revealed that the central host could normally perform all 
the telecommunications functions faster than an FEP, but was 


not necessarily the most cost effective. Using central host 
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processing power for telecommunications functions is 
expensive just to achieve less delay in responses. In the 
experiment the central host was assumed to be twice as fast 
as the FEP. In tests of four configurations representing 
different sharing distributions of telecommunications 
functions between the host and the FEP, the configuration 
which resulted in the overall least delay was configuration 
ie In this case the central host was saddled with all 
teleccmmunications functions of network control, gueueing 
contrcl, line handling, and editing while the FEP only had 
to handle I/O transfer of messages. In configurations I and 
II (where network ccntrolling was added to I/O transfer of 
messages) the saturation from increasing throughput cccurred 
in the channel indicating that the FEP and host had split 
the telecommunications duties. In configurations III and 
IV, the FEP was gradually given the queueing and then the 
editing functions, thus degrading response times further. 
The FEP was, in these two configurations, at the saturation 
point. The ability tc modularly add FEP power and grow wita 
the communications subnet workload can be a solution for 
that situation. (Ref. 51: pp. 215, 216, 227-229] 

The design of the experiment Suggests an 
alternative which can be considered tor SPLICE nodes when 
host processing is at a Mininun and communications 
processing is near saturation. This alternative is to find 
a way to dynamically allow the host to share 
teleccmmunications function loads with the FEP. This may 
more rore fully utilize processing capability and delay the 
need fcr procuring additional FEP's. Being able to operate 
near to saturation without actually doing so and still being 


able to process the workload is a suitable goal. 
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2. HYPERchannel 
de General 


Each SPLICE LAN contains a local computer 
network as previously indicated. As stated by Carson and 


Forman: 


we . - interprocessor communication can apply more 
Stress to, a network than can termina l-processor 
communication." (Ref. 52: p- ] 


Until HYFzeRchannel, some advances were made in servicing the 
terminal network, but no similar efforts were made to 
enhance central site activity so it could keep ahead of 
burgeoning traffic. Use of a HYPERchannel bus developed by 
Network Systems Corporation in 1975 nas been one approach to 
dealing with the bottlenecks which developed when trying to 
locally interconnect heterogeneous hosts, FEP's and storage 
units in one highspeed local area network configuration 
(HSLN). This was the first commercially available local 
computer network architecture. Standard computer channels 
and 1/0 control systems just do rot have the flexibility to 
deal with such bottienecks. The standard channels and I/O 
control systems were designed from stand alone computer I/O 
and became insufficient as more data handling devices were 
attached to a configuration. [Ref. 53: p. 262] 

HYPERkchannel is a taseband networking product of 
poth hardware and software components operating through a 
multidrop (up to 64 drop points) coaxial cable and providing 
for data transfer rates of up to 50 million bits per second. 
HYPERchannel is a site data channel as opposed to a computer 
data channel. The coaxial cable has no active elements, and 
an adapter failure does not affect operation cf the trunk. 
Operationai connecticns are in service up to 3000 feet long, 


but 1000 feet is more typical. 
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The original objective with this technology was 
to off-load local network communications functions from the 
host as much as possible. This complements the TANDEM FEP 
concept already discussed. The real key to HYPERchannel 
performance is buried in the adapters used tc interface 
various manufacturers" processor and peripheral units to the 
HYPERchannel. The approach explained by Franta and Heath 
(Ref. 542 pp. 249-253] was to implement the bottom two 
layers of a protocol environment in the adapters with four 
categcries of protocols: (1) trunk selection, (2) trunk 
access, (3) adapter-adapter virtual circuit , and (4) 
host-adapter, host-host, and host-device This required each 
adapter to have both memory and intelligence. The heart of 
the adapter is the microprocessor which consists of a 
Channel interface unigue to the attached manufacturer's 
equipmert cn one end, four (expandable to eight) kilobytes 
of data and one kilobyte of control in a central buffer, and 
a trunk control logic unit on the HYPERchannel connection 
side capable of attaching to up to four separate 
HYPERcChannel trunks. Only one trunk is used at a time. The 
others provide backups and aliow additional traffic flow. 
{Refs. 53,55: pp. 262-264, 50-51] 

The first link-level protocol layer allows open 
and immediate accessibility tc the bus for lightly loaded 
Situations and gradually converts to a prioritized ordering 
of station adapters on the bus as the load increases. Wait 
flip-flop devices prevent higher priority adapters from 
dominating the trunk. This trunk access protoccl is carrier 
sense multiple access with prioritized staggered delays for 
assisting in collision avoidance rather than collision 
detection as in as in ETHERNET. This protocol is carried 
through four mechanisms called (1) transmitter disable, (2) 
fixed delay, (3) n-delay, and (4) end-delay. This protocol 


is timer derivea and is fully distributed throughout the 
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network. In multitrunk configurations there is also a trunk 
selection protocol which senses the trunks in Succession, 
searching for a nonbusy one. [ Refs. 54,53: pp. 249, 252; 
264 ] 

The second level protocol is executed in the 
adapter's microprocessor where the third type of protocol, 
virtual circuit establishnent, is attempted between two 
communicationg adapters for the purpose of exchanging a 
frame sequence. A cpu submits a short request message to 
its cwn adapter in an effort to have it reserve its own 
adapter and initiate a request to reserve the receiving 
Station's adapter for data transmission to follow. When a 
reservation reguest is refused, a binary exponential backoff 
time algorithm activates aS with ETHERNET transmission 
attempts following a collision in that mediun. The effect 
of the transmitting adapter reserving itself is to prevent 
transmissions from other adapter stations until it releases 
itself and the receiving station adapter. The fourth 
protocol type, host-adapter protocols, are simply used by 
hosts to make function reguests of particular adapter 
staticns. [Refs. 53,54: pp.j 249-253, 264) 

This is no more than a working overview of 
HYP ERchannel. A more complete treatment of operational 
‘details, the protocols, and experimental performance 
evidence is best obtained in the reference by Franta and 
Heath. 

HYPERchannel is currently the fastest data 
highway available that has also had extensive research 
performed on its protocols and general characteristics. It 
1s iS guite a bit faster than ETHERNET (50 Mbps compared to 
10 MEps), but ETHERNET is designed for a LAN of up to 100 
devices connected over less than a couple of kilometers. 
HYPERchannel on the cther hand links fever, closer, and 
higher data rate mini- and mainframes together. This 


difference makes it difficult to compare then. 
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D. HYPERchannel Performance 


By now quite a few studies have taken place on 
HYPERchannel performance characteristics; however, many of 
them have deviated from accurate HYPERchannel operation 


because of what Franta and Heath call reasons of: 


ee z - mathematical tractability, for lack of 
understanding of HYPERchannel operation, or because of 
alterations to HYPERcChannel adapters after model 
development." (Ref. 54: p. 253] 


Significant studies of HYPERchannel by Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory and the University of Minnesota 
confirmed some disturbing thoughts, some of which Stallings 
summarizes in his text. 

Franta and Heath tound that performance appeared 
to degrade when contention occurs resulting in more 
collisions. This result was qualified in that difference in 
performance between the enabled and the disabled wait 
flip-flops (WFF's) diminished as the data length per frame 
sequence increased or as the number of node pairs increased. 
A higher throughput was achieved for data frame sequences 
than for message-only transmissions. These results coincide 
with cther network findings that there is generally less 
contention and more throughput when transmissions are longer 
or packet size is larger. Both factors help to prevent the 
apparent idie medium caused by long propagation delays when 
two ready stations far apart sense an idle line and who 
simultaneously then both proceed to transmit with a 
resulting collision. 

There was also less queueing delay for data 
sequences than for the same throughput of message-only 
transmissions. The enabled WFF's were actually less fair in 
allocating trunks among adapters than when the WFF'S were 


disaBled. A modification in end delay corrected this in 
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tests. They determined that throughput, in consonance with 
Stallings* ideal model, does not deteriorate as load 
increases. They also discovered that the access scheme does 
not provide a prioritized trunk access aS expected. 
Interaction of access, trunk selection, and virtual circuit 
protocols sometimes affected adapter performance by allowing 
second priority adapters to gain trunk access freguently 
even at high loads and interferred with the highest priority 
adapter's ability to use its scheduled transmission time. 
This is without guestion the most significant finding of 
this group for SPLICE managers. If the Burroughs or the 
TANDEM FEP were the highest priority adapters on the 
HYPERchannel, performance of the entire network could be 
affected. [Ref. 54: pp. 253-259] 

The Lawrence Livermore group was interested in 
whether interaction of node placement and ccntention 
mechanisms affected performance. While the reader must 
refer to the referenced article icr an accurate description 
or the assumptions and conditions for the experiments 
conducted on both HYPERchannel and ETHERNET-like mediums, 
their results should be of interest to SPLICE managers and 
capacity planning personnel. Performance was observed to 
degrade drastically at high loads. This condition was 
explained by a shortcoming of the level two protocol of 
HYPERchannel where high loads cause a condition approaching 
deadlcck. The nodes wishing to transmit keep their own 
adapters out of circulation, and other nodes attempting to 
establish connections with these nodes do likewise. The 
result is no cne can receive, and adapters are mostly in 
Standby waiting for resources to free up so they can 
transmit. Deadlock does not occur because postponement 
periods where a node cannot receive time-out after some 
maximum wait and the node is returned to circulation. 


Degradation was also found to be serious when a remote node 
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was added to the channel. This is not surprising because 
HYPERchannel is very sensitive to the successive timed 
sequences in the trunk access protocol. It would follow 
that an aberrant propagation delay time caused by a remote 
node would affect performance. They also found that the 
HYPERchannel contention scheme was superior to the ETHERNET 
CSMA scheme in terms of stability, or in how well it 
recovers from an unstable situation of queues developing as 
a result of an overload. The HYPERchannel at mecium to high 
loads is able to eliminate collisions better than CSMA. The 
schemes were Similar, however, when the remote node and the 


overlcad were imposed simultaneously. 


3. Terminal Access and Performance i 
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Although a great deal of attention has keen given to 
the central portions of the communications suknetwork in 
SPLICE, a very user-critical portion is the terminal access 
for the on-line interacitve users. This subject should not 
be slighted, but will necessarily be treated briefly here 
simply because the type of terminal and range of terminal 
hook-up to the network can be of such great variety. NSC 
Oakland's case will be cited as an example. 

At the current time NSC Oakland has both Burroughs 
synchronous and asynchronous terminals and TANDEM 
Synchronous terminals. Terminals are arranged six to a 
shared modem on a coaxial line access from the TANDEM FEP. 
Federal Data Corporation, one of the contractors in SPLICE, 
cecommended no more than eight terminals ever be connected 
to such a single drop point. Earlier, FMSO recommendations 
for using multiplexers to interface terminals to the systen 
ran into operational difficulties during tests. There are 
20 to 30 Burroughs asynchronous two-wire direct (TDI) 
terminals which join the system in a Slightly different way. 


They are point-to-point connected to a terminal concentrator 
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which is connected directly to a B874 miniprocessor used as 
an FEP for the Burroughs interactive traffic- The 
possibility still exists for pass-through traffic from 30 
synchronous TANDEM terminals and approximately 320 to 330 
synchronous Burroughs terminals which access the Burroughs 
Mainframe indirectly via the 6100 CSS subsystem of the 
TANDEM processors, the TANDEM processors, and the 
HYPERchannel. The intent has been to gradually move the 
buik of the terminals from the Burroughs over to the TANDEM 
processors as soon as file replication and download of the 
major applications tc the TANDEM from the Burroughs is 
complete. Despite the fact that transaction ledger on disk 
(TLOD) files and the recently completed file replication to 
the TANDEM system for some of the major applications has 
occurred, the pass-through traffic is still necessary in 
some cases. [Refs. 56,57,58] 

No performance difficulties have yet been 
encountered, but the system terminals are not yet accessing 
all appiications nor are they attempting to access other 
SPLICE nodes since the internetworking features of SPLICE 
have not been implemented . Iwo possible concerns with the 
multidrop system could surface as the workload increases 
with tine. First, any connections other than very short 
bursty ones (such as complicated internetwork ones requiring 
virtual circuit connection) are likely to cause perrormance 
degradation in terminal response times. There is no offered 
solution to this, however, ccnsideration could be given to 
prioritizing terminals in certain stock transaction areas 
and varying the type of hook-up to the system based upon the 
primary type of traffic handled. An initial short baseline 
monitcring period to establish traffic loads on each 
terminal is suggested once significant SPLICE implementation 
is complete. In this eftort may be found some way to trace 


an individual transaction to discoverr how to individualize 
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performance for transactions. According to one source at 
the operational level (Ref. 57] there is no way to trace a 
given transaction. Second, the lack of fault-tolerance in 
this design perhaps for economy reasons makes the terminal 
access very susceptible to modem difficulties and to single 
coaxial cable damage. Another opossibility to relieveline 


contention is to allow terminals to amass blocks of similar 


transactions to different files in buffers prior to 
transmission aná allow the terminals to sort out a 
transmission scheme among themselves while the users 


continue to work. 

Conclusions applicable to SPLICE seem to emerge fron 
other studies. One study [Ref. 59: pp. 881-901] done by the 
Michigan university system's MERIT network directors 
illustrates the conclusion. Althouga this is a wide area 
network example rather than a single LAN or internetworkxed 
system as SPLICE will be, it is interesting to note that 
MERIT terminal usage over a ten-year period steadily 
increased and gradually occupied more network resources than 
any other form of processing. The reader is referred to 
Pawlita's articie { Ref. 60: Pp. 532; 533] on traffic 
measurements in aata networks for additional possibie 
impiications for SPLICE in terminal issues. Some 
implications Pawlita (Ref. 60: pp. 532, 533] offers include 
the fcllowing: 


a) ". . . medium speed dialog terminals have their 
own Characteristic traffic. atterns. pe 
appropriate question iS what is that attern for 


Burroughs and TANDEM terminalis in SPLICE LAN‘S?) 
b) traffic is extremely bursty... 


c) uniformly small numbers of input characters, but 
varying numbers of output charcters .. . 


d) strong influence of system applications on 
terminal perfcrmance . . ə- 


e) different "randomness" of individual user 
interaction seguences ...." 
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4. Protocols 


The subject of protocols has recently been a major 
stumbling block in SPLICE's progress both in terms of 
determining which protocols best meet current and 
anticipated future service needs and due to externally 
levied SECDEF DDN policy and DDN subscriber reguirements. 
While efforts to ameliorate the situation are showing 
encouraging signs, cther networks no doubt share similar 
predicaments, and there is more to do to improve protocol 
performance. One future challenge of measurement and 
performance personnel alike is that of protocol performance 
measurement. In SPLICE, for example, there 1s no way 
currently to compare the performance of TANDEM's EXPAND 
software protocol with DCA's Internet protocol without 
actually running both in side-ky-side parallel systems. The 
results would probably be misleading even if the test were 
feasitle because the two protocols do not necessarily 
perform exactly the same services. This inability to 
measure protocol performance and, especially the cooperation 
of several cooperating layers of protocols, is an aspect of 
software performance evaluation worthy of investigation 
[Ref. 60: p. 533]. 
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VI. INTERNETWORKING AS A FACTOR 
AFFECTING SPLICE PERFORMANCE 


oo ee E S A ee ee a =o SS See ee eee M 


A. OVERVIEW 


Internetworking SPLICE LAN's for the time being is 
receiving less priority aS each node location attempts to 
soundly establish its local operations first. Nevertheless, 
aS SPLICE LAN*s rapidly come cnline, there will be growing 
pressures to consumate the internetworked SPLICE concept. 

This chapter is divided into two sections. The first 
will deal with internetworking issues, including connection 
of SEIICE LAN's via the DDN. The objective is not to become 
submerged in technical details many of which are unavailable 
now anyway. The primary motive will be to suggest those 
internetworking issues which may affect SPLICE LAN 
performance. The difficulties lie in the planned decision 
by NAVSUP (Ref. 2: p. 2-2] to implement internetworking via 
the TANDEM Corporation vendor protocols, EXPAND and 
TRANSFER, while the Secretary of Defense (SECDEF) policy 
{Ref. 61: pe. 60] stipulates that all DOD ADP systems and 
data networks will become Defense Data Network (DDN) 
subscribers. The iatter policy implies that subscribers 
must use the DDN suite of protocols in order to be fully 
intercperable with other subscribers and even with cther 
SPLICE LAN‘*s interfaced to DDN. Subscribers wishing to use 
some cther corm of long-haul communications must cbtain a 
waiver from SECDEF. SPLICE is currently in this position 
with NAVSUP [Ref. 62] intending tc follow a phased 
implementation projected to ke complete by 1988. 

The second part of this chapter will relate ten years of 


documented experience by a Michigan university system 


gg 


network. This network is not actually a LAN nor a long-haul 
network in the sense DDN is, but it does have lessons for 
SPLICE in the maturing of interactive and batch processing 


in a network. 


B. GENERAL INTERNETWORKING PERFORMANCE ISSUES 
1. Protocols and Interconnection 


Internetworking of heterogeneous LAN's via a 
long-haul network (LHN) manifests different performance 
concerns than merely one LAN with all its components. The 
connection point of each LAN tc the LHN is a gateway used to 
connect all hosts ina given LAN to the LHN instead of 
connecting each LAN host individually. The reader is 
referred to Stallings’ text for LAN Characteristics 
[Ref. 13: pp. 3, 66-69, 74-96], to Rosner's text for LHN 
characteristics (Ref. 19}, and to Schneidewind's [ Ref. 38: 
pe 3] comparison of the features of the two (LAN's and 
LHN ' s). l 

Internetworking involves connecting interface 
devices such as repeaters, bridges, and gateways. Note that 
a repeater is an internetworking device for connecting 
homogeneous LAN's at the physical level anad bridges perform 
similar functions, except with more power and serve to 
connect LAN‘'s which are not contiguous. Gateways, in 
contrast, connect noncontiguous heterogeneous LAN's. By 
such interconnecting cf LAN's via a gateway and a LHN, all 
the advantages of a single LAN are simply multiplied; 
however, there are prices to pay in terms of tradeoffs in 
performance, complexity, and costs. In general, LHN's 
connecting LAN‘'s have slower data rates, higher error rates, 
and involve distance and routing problems. Complexity is 
introduced by LHN topology, numbers of subscribers, number 


of interfaces involved, and the resulting need fcr complex 
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protocols and the overhead subscribing LAN's experience in 
handling these protocols in order to communicate with other 
LAN's. Complexity of interfaces and protocols drives the 
hardware and software costs. For these and cther reasons 
more than one author has argued for keeping the number of 
interfaces low and keeping them simple. Sometimes this just 
is not possible. The need for simple efficient LAN service, 
the need to internetwork with other LAN's, and the need for 
compatitility between LAN and LHN at their interface becomes 
a preblem analogous to the one of performance parameter 
selection in that all needS cannot pe optimally satisfied 
Simultaneously. There exist tradeoffs. 

The problems arise when the LHN's existence precedes 
that cf the LAN, or vice versa. In the former case the LAN 
must te designed from the beginning with the protocols in 
mind which will support the range of functionality desired. 
If the LAN were designed with no thought to its eventual 
interconnection with other LAN's, tne protocols may be 
inadeguate in necessary generality for internetworking 
functions even though they may be quite good within the LAN 
itself. Performance of internetworking processes would 
surfer later as more interfaces are required either for 
additional protocols cr for protocol conversions. On the 
other hand, a LAN designed only for the function of 
connecting hosts to a LHN might sacrifice some LAN 
performance due to the LHN protocol overhead which will 
exist in the intra-LAN traffic as well. In either case a 
second set or protocols generally becomes necessary. It ís 
this fretocol proliferation which is undesirable individual 
and interconnected LAN's. (Ref. 22: p. 32] 

The effect of differences in LAN‘s and LHN's on 
interface complexity is well illustrated in the following 


principle: 
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"The more a local network is designed to increase the 

effectiveness cf intra-local network communication, the 

more the cost of the interface to a long-distance 

network increases and the more. the effectiveness of 

Ree eo, net work ccmmunication decreases." 
Ref. > pe 


AS pointed out by the same author, the same two 
choices enumerated akove exist. That is, the choice is 
either a LAN.tailored to local user needs and a complex, 
expensive interface to the LHN, or LAN compatibility with 
the LHN protocols at the expense of some overhead and 
performance degradation in the LAN. He cites that the 
tendency is still to design LAN's for long-term local 
effectiveness and make the one-time sunk high cost for the 
necessary LAN-LHN interface. The three possible approaches 
to the interconnection problem cited by Schneidewind reveal 
a series of tradeoffs. The network access approach 
emphasizing the ability of a user to access other users and 
resources implies a need for only the lower three 
international Standards Organization (ISO) model levels of 
connection for LAN/LHN compatibility physically and 
electrically. This approach provides physical connection, 
but it may fall short of providing all the services needed. 


The network services approach emphasizes compatibility of 


SS eee oS SSS SSS ES Ee O 


the LAN and LHN at higher ISO levels. This approach 
achieves user services needed, but it may result in 
intra-LAN performance inefficiencies. The protocol 


functions approach attempts tc please everybody by having 
one essential set of protocols for the LAN's and another 
compatitle set for the LHN. The result is a need for a 
complex and often expensive LAN-LHN interface involving 
protocol translation. In actual fact the author urges 
deliberate consideration of an appropriate combinaticn of 
abl three approaches to achieve "an effective 
interconnection", (Ref. 38: pp. 4-6, 10] 
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2. The Gateway Internetworking Interface 





All the issues of internetworking are generally 
manifest in the gateway between the LAN's andthe LHN. 
Gateways view the connected LAN's simply as "hosts" 
connected to the LHN. 

The burden of internetworking is clearly placed upon 
the interfacing gateway between the LAN and the connecting 
LHN. Such an interface, where virtually all traffic flows 
between (both into and out of) the LAN and the LHN is 
certain to be a point of congestion. The FEP or other form 
of connection of the LAN to the LHN also absorbs a share of 
the load. Clark observes that several LAN's (Ref. 22: p. 
33] or satellite LAN's, are connected by bridges in a 
subnetwork arrangement, the load on the gateway iS more 
severe The connection issues cf the lower three ISO model 
layers, such as speed matching, protocol compatibility, 
buffering needs, difference in maximum packet size allowable 
between LAN and IHN and the consequent need for 
fragaentation of messages, need to maıntain virtual circuits 
when required, flow control, and so on, are all factors 
wnich affect the gateway's ability to sort and move traffic 
efficiently. The more load in terms of volume and in terms 
of complexity and transformaticn processes required, the 
more IAN management can expect internetwork performance to 
be affected. When a gateway services multiple LAN 
subscribers to the LHN service, the performance degradation 
can ccmpound. This degradaticn causes new problems such as 
needs for priorities, computing capacity and expense of the 
gateways, and dissatisfied users. 

in short, authorities are seeing the LHN "highway" 
and its gateway "entrance ramp" as the bottlenecks’ for 
internetworking, at least from the viewpoints of LAN users 
who are getting used to much faster local service. One 


author states: 
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"At this time 


a it is not clear whether the gateway can 
assume the entire responsibility for augmenting a_lo 


cal 


network .. à . with the functions required for 
papi sation through a long-haul network." [Ref. 22: 
Pe 


Another ‘aut hcr writing on internetworking implies 
that with the two types of packet switching networks, 
point-to-point networks and packet Switching data networks 
(PSDN), there may be alternatives’ to relieve the gateway 
congestion. One alternative is to use point-to-point 
connections for bulk file transfers where high volume rapid 
data rates occur even if infreguently. The question here is 
are the costs of dedicated lines or adherence to a window 
schedule of usage for several subscribers preferable to the 
delay in using a PSDN (LHN)? Another alternative and 
technology Challenge is the construction of super 
multipurpose gateways that can handle the loads and even 
afford some excess Capacity for surges. A final alternative 
is to build iower-cost specialized gateways or offload some 
of the gateway functions onto the subscriber LAN hosts or at 
least to a host FEP. [Ref. 63: pp. 80f, 805] 


Ce INTERNETWORKING PERFORMANCE ISSUES FOR SPLICE 


All the preceding issues of internetworking and the 
associated performance characteristics likely to result are 
issues for SPLICE as well. Rather than burden the reader at 
this point with more performance metric detaiis, 
"performance" will now collectively refer to all metrics of 
interest, such as response delay, availability, throughput, 
etc. NAVSUP intends [Ref. 1: pe 19] to use DDN as a 
backbcne to serve SPLICE stock point nodes and SPLICE 
inventory control points (ICP) nodes. The internetworking 
issues in this plan involve policy as well as technical 


issues. 
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As for protocol issues alone, Abrams of the Mitre 


Corporation states: 


"Grcwth through interconnections with other networks 
requires an internetting protocol architecture from the 
beginning." (Ref. 29: po ] 


The designers and decision makers associated with SPLICE 
recognized this and viewed in SPLICE's development that 
TANDEM's EXPAND internetworking real-time, on-line 
specialized needs quite well while TANDEM's TRANSFER 
software could provide time-staged delivery between an 
origin and one or more receiving sites. There were two 
complications developing at about the same time this 
decision was set forth. One was that there were continuing 
worldwide discussions on protocol standards. The other was 
that in March 1983 the Secretary of Derense (Ref. 61: p. 1J] 
mandated that all DOD ADP systems and data networks 
requiring data communications services will be provided 
long-haul interconnectivity via DDN. [Ref. 61: p. 1]. The 
subject of protoccls was destined to become an issue. The 
choices are to adopt the DDN protocols and incur the 
one-time expenses for the conversion or continue to seek 
waivers and use DDN lines on a closed community basis, but 
employ TANDEM*s EXPANT software for interconnecting instead 
OL TEP/AEES DDN has since adopted the .X25 standard for the 
lower protocol ievels, but insisted that [Refs. 61,64: pp. 
10, 22] that TCP/IP is to be used by legitimate 
(non-«aivered) subscribers. The SPLICE operations under a 
waiver appears to only be postfoning the inevitable, setting 
the pessible stage for upheavals in SPLICE when more nodes 
are further along in implementation, and limiting the 
variety of other subscribers to DDN which SPLICE sites can 
success. This latter interoperability issue may not be of 


concern now, but it can easily become necessary in a 
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national crisis. The long-term experience base for DDN 
higher level protocols could begin now. Some consideration 
for comparing TCP/IP protocol performance with EXPAND 
performance, if technically feasible, might be advisable. 
These results and the decision oon need for interoperability 
will no doubt influence the final decision. It is possible 
that 11 or even more capable lines may come online for DDN 
and be available for legitimate subscribers to DDN and not 
at first available to waivered subscribers. For now this 
can only be conjectured. 

The protocol issues are not the only ones which can 
possibly affect performance in SPLICE. The gateway issues 
for SPLICE are adeguately addressed in Opel'ts thesis 
(Ref. 65: pp. 63-833. The corclusion here is that two 
half-gateway approach is best for SPLICE. If SPLICE were to 
adopt the DDN protocols, the protocol conversion from one 
hetwork's protocol to another network's would be largely 
avoided. The ICP*'s currently supported by IBM products have 
no compatibility with DDN protccols according to NAVSUP, IBM 
strategic planning does not inciude such compatibility in 
the future [Ref. 1: pa 9]. This necessitates using a TANDEM 
processcr to act as gateway (or half gateway) between the 
ICP's and the DDN. This means more protocols processing, 
delay, and some measure of performance degradation. 

Another issue mentioned in SPLICE Systems Decision Paper 
III [{Ref. 1: p. 16] concerns the capability of DDN to 
currently handle only asynchronous terminals while Navy 
logistics terminals at SPLICE stock points and SPLICE 1CP's 
are predominantly synchronous DDN has long-term plans to 
provide for asynchronous capability, but until it dces, once 
again some measure of performance will likely be sacrificed. 
This may be viewed only aS an opportunity cost since the 
decision has been made tc use DDN and not some 


synchronous-capable public LHN. 
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As the subscriber usage of DDN increases, DDN 
anticipates that SPLICE managements can potentially look 
forward to added subscribers, new types of traffic, 
additional DDN nodes, and priority schemes affecting their 
operations as legitimate subscribers (Refs. 61,64: pp. 5, 
Ti: This is inevitable since the majority of DDN traffic 
DDN [Ref. 61: pp. 2, 3] expects to be unclassified and to 
use the MILNET branch of the unclassified segment as opposed 
to the ARPANET research branch. Higher priority users will 
no doubt inflict upon SPLICE performance, but hopefully, on 
an infrequent basis. Perhaps some supply traffic could be 
considered of a higher priority than the more routine supply 
traffic and arguments made for assigning functional sive 
organizational priorities on DDN. This might require remote 
contrcls at gateways Ey the DDN network monitoring stations, 
prearranged agreements and access procedures to alter 
priorities, or even real-time communications between the 
SPLICE LAN sites and the DDN monitoring stations. 

CON casualties and delivery or transmission errors while 
remote are still possible. The misdelivery error rate is 
remote at an estimated probability of 5.5 X 10-12 while the 
probability of an undetected error iS even more remote at 
s2 .X 10718; The analogy for the undetected error rate is 
that at a steady 24-hour-a-day rate one bit error might be 
undetected every one million years. Retransmission backup 
provides for this unlikely occurrence. Should 
internetworking capability may degrade only slightly. DDN 
advertises 99.30% availability for single-homed subscribers. 
SPLICE Sites desiring a higher availability can achieve up 
to 99.99% by dual-homing. That is, obtain more than one 
access link to DDN [ Refs. 61,64: pp. 5, 6; 6, 7]. 

All internetworking and associated SPLICE performance 
issues are not tied to DDN-SFLICE factors alone. One of 


immediate concern is the potential capability of a single 
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critical SPLICE node to become overwhelmed with query or 
other traffic. The aggregate SPLICE management must deal 
with this issue. One built-in control at the current time, 
at least for single-~homed SPLICE nodes, is that the SPLICE 
LAN can process and handle traffic faster than DDN can 
deliver it. Unless the local traffic were also heavy or 
unless a SPLICE LAN had multiple incoming LHN lines, the DDN 
and its gateway can effectively serve in a pressure- 
reducing role. Attention to SPLICE node criticality and its 
placement with respect to DDN access. 

A closing issue in internetworking of SPLICE LAN's via 
DDN ccncerns coordination. There are many instances when 
direct ccmmunications between SPLICE LAN and DDN authorities 
may be impossible over the DDN channels. Some form of LAN 
monitoring site-to-DDN monitoring site communicaticn would 


be mutually beneficial to both parties and moreso to SPLICE. 


D. CASE STUDY OF THE MERIT NETWORK 


Fer an example of network usage statistics reflecting 
gradual maturity of a network over a ten-year period, the 
reader is referred to Aupperle!s article "Merit's 
Evolution--Statistically Speaking" in IEEE Transactions on 
Computers (kef. 59: pp. 881-902] which describes the Merit 
network among some of Michigan's universities. This network 
1s not the same in gecgraphic scale, number ot nodes, or use 
or FEF*'s as anticipated with SPLICE. Merit has 282 terminal 
parts and only 5 remcte batch entry sites. Although Merit 
ls more a wide area net instead of internetworked LAN's as 
SPLICE will be, some of the same trends and conclusions may 
be pertinent. 

In the Merit network, five network measurement 
Statistics were gathered on a monthly basis over the 
ten-year period: 


1. Number of netwcrk users, 
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2e Successful network connections, 
3. Elapsed connection tine, 
4. Transmitted packets, and 
5. Transmitted characters. 
There were four types of access to the network mentioned by 
Aupperle [ Ref. 59: pp. 884, 885, 887], including both batch 
and interactive terminal services: 
l. Host-to-host interactive requires a user (or a user 
program) establish a connection from a local host to 
a selected remote host. The resources at the remote 
host that are made availiable by the network connec- 
tion are the same as those available through a 
terminal directly attached to that host. 


a) een’ interactive among two or more network 
ost. 


b) Enhanced interactive where data bases from one 
host can be used by another host. 


c) File transfer allowing data to be copied from one 
host tc another. 


d) Interprocess communication where programs can run 
on one or more host computers concurrently. 


2. Direct terminal access allowing direct dialing into 
the netwrok from a terminal and accessing a remote 
host without gcing through a local host. 

3. External access allows 32 external users to access 
Merit through an .X25 link and GTE Telenet as opposed 
to entering via a network host. 

4. Network batch service allows a user to submit a job 
at any network host. Establishing any connections 
for rausmitting the ok and for retrieving any 
output is done by the Network Batch Service. 


a) Remote job Cal allows batch job to he submitted 
either in card deck form or from a terminal. 


tE) Batch file transfer allows data to be copied from 
one host to another. 


The overall general picture gained from this study was 
that the network grew and changed. All curve trends, except 
the number o£ megabytes of characters, increased steadily 
and began a levelling off period only ror the last year and 
a halt of the period. Trends such aS an initially constant, 
but later increasing value of packets per connection, a move 
rapidly increasing value of kilobytes per connection, anda 


bimodal time per connection are explained as a stabilization 
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process in the mix of network connect types over time. 
Batch and terminal access tend to affect these figures 
oppositely. The number of batch-type connections with snort 
average connect times and large packet- and 
byte-fper-connection transmission rates was observed to 
decrease while the number of terminal connections with 
longer connect times and lower data rates increased 
significantly. These terminals account for the increased 
connect time trends, while Eatch work accounts for the 
increase in kilobytes per connection and packets per 
connection. (Ref. 59: pp. 889-893] 

One notable fact about packet size is that in this study 
it remained almost constant throughout the ten-year period 
and under varying operational conditions. [Ref. 59: p. 890] 

Specific usage varied by host nodes and according to 
connection types. The variance in the host nodes usage may 
hold no Significance for SPLICE except to illustrate that 
each SPLICE node will likewise establish itS own usage 
character. Terminal connection type dominated Merit. 
Terminal access surpassed external access in average connect 
times possibly because of cost. This indicates that without 
some incentives to make good use of terminal time, it will 
be used as available. This assertion coincides with earlier 
comments concerning latent workloads and may have 
implications for user behavior and even necessity or 
charge-out schenes. 

The Merit network has the network attributes of remote 
access and resource Sharing, but is nota load-sharing 
(distrabuting a load among the several network computers) or 
a process-Sharing (allowing processes to migrate throughout 
a network and use resources as needed) network by design. 
With Merit users must still know where specific resources 
are in the network, how to access them, and how to use then. 


This implies a lack of transparency for users in satisfying 
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their needs. User-scheduled load-sharing, consequently, 
does not account for much of the network traffic even though 
the capability is there. This could be a parallel argument 
for much more transparency in SPLICE to maximize resource 
use. Most ot Merit's usage increase was attributable to the 
direct terminal and external services indicating that most 
user networking needs were rather Simple. Analysis of user 
needs and behavior, if undertaken beforehand, may have 
predicted these usage trends. (Ref. 59: pp 894, 898, 900] 
The Merit study author warns of generalizing too much 
about Merit data as applicable to other networks. while 
very little work related to response performance was 
accomplished in the Merit study, the experience indicated 
that for interactive computing sessions the network did not 
introduce noticeable additional response delays. This may 
be explained by a built-in form of regulation which Merit 
used and SPLICE management may want to emulate. This is 
that even though batch and interactive terminal connections 
were give equal network priority, each host was limited to 
accepting only one batch connection from each other host 
while a host could acce pt interactive connections 
concurrently. This allowed controlled high data rate batch 
traffic to flow withcut imposing network response delays. 
In SPIICE LAN networks where a second and third shift may 
operate, the contention for connection time may not be a 


factor and only subject to scheduling. 


Network performance evaluation and capacity planning are 
critical elements of any organizational strategic plan and 
should ke intergrated into that plan. Like other 
organizational elements of the plan, performance evaluation 
can be approached and viewed aS an expression of one way ia 
which the organization can achieve declared strategic 
objectives. 

Capacity planning should be an ongoing continucus effort 
with flexibility to provide insight into subsysten 
performance and needs and overall network performance and 
needs. 

Definition and use of some form of standardized, useful, 
and understandable network performance metrics are 
suggested. As SPLICE internetworking becomes a reality, the 
need for standards coamon to all sites will be manifest. 
Additional local standards which are necessary for the local 
area networks or which are local application-dependent may 
also te required. 

Performance was addressed early in the SPLICE 
procurement phase, but has seemingly taken a backseat in the 
implementation phase. Before entering the long-term 
operational phase isa good time to inculcate performance 
Standards and thinking. 

At least parttime dedicated personnel assets above and 
beyond FMSO teams or vendor support is suggested as a 
vehicle for continuity, and no one better than a resident 
with the evolutionary observation, documentation, and varied 
evaluation skills can provide that continuity. Even as much 


as one person can make a difference. 


Management commitment to strategic performance 
evaluation must exist. Less will only waste the efforts of 
any network performance evaluation personnel assigned and 
detract from the credence given by employees to the overall 
strategic plan for the organization. 

Draw upon parallels in computer performance evaluation 
experience and knowledge and upon vendors for guidance in 
network performance evaluation. 


Adopt DDN protocols to the maximum extent possible. 


APPENDIX A 
GLOSSARY OF TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


This appendix includes selected terms and abbreviations 


related to the subject of network performance evaluation and 


referred to elsewhere in the thesis text. The glossary is 


included as a quick reference fcr the reader and to prevent 


the distraction of cumbersome definitions within the text. 


Tne pattern of presentation will be to list the term as 


commonly defined by one or more authors. 


1. 


accuracy —~ "The correctness and completeness of the 
information accepted ey the receiving terminal... 
- Defined in ANSI X3.44 . . + ReSidual Error Rate 
(RER) is defined as the ratio of the sum of (1) 
erroneous information characters accepted by the 
REG CA ven terminal (Ce), (2) information characters 
transmitted DI the sending terminal configuration but 
no delivered to the Da configuration 
(Cu), and . . . (3) information characters accepted 
in duplicate by the receiving terminal configuration 
whick were not intended for duplication (Cd) . . . to 
the total number of information characters contained 
in the source data (Ct). [Ref.£ 32: p. 


ASynchronous -- "A form of communicating_ where each 
transmitted, character has self-contained beginning 
and ending indications, so individual characters can 
ca at arbitrary times." (Ref. 19: p: 


Availability --_"... .. the proportion of selected 
time interval during which the information path is 


capable Of performing ES assigned data 
communications function . E expressed as a 
percentage." (Ref. 32: - GIE ž the 


proportion of time when the system is available for 
use, that 1S, runs normally. ne . ə æ measure is 
mean time between failures (MTBF)." [Ref. 10: o 6] 
aN ee he percentage of the total time uring 
whico the 513507 is at he disposal of the users. 

PD. 


[ Ref. 9: 
Baseband => "Transmission of signals without 
modulation . digital signals (1 


; eee s and a are 
inserted directly onto the cable as voltage pulses. 
The entire spectrum of the cable iS consumed by the 
Signal. This scheme llow 


oes not a 
frequency-division multiplexing." [Ref. 13: p.j 351] 


10. 


ta. 


12: 


se 


Bottleneck =-= mI - = a limitation of system 
performance due to the inadequac of a hardware or 
software component or of the system's organization . 
- - The term ... is sometimes used to indicate the 
component or fart of the system that causes the 
bottleneck . . +. When the service requests for a 


given component exceed in frequency and intensity the 
service capacity of that component, the conditions 
for the R of a bottleneck arise." (Ref. 9: 
pp. 241-242] 

Broadband ==" = - use of coaxial cable for 
providing data transfer by . means of analog or 
radio-frequency signals. Digital signals are passa 
through a modem and transmitted over one o the 
frequency bands of the cable." [Ref. 133 p. 351] 
eee == "A device that links two homcgeneous 
packet-switched local networks. It accepts all 


packets from each network addressed to devices on the 
cther, buffers them, and retransmits then to the 
other network." (Ref. 13: p. 1) 


Bus -- "A topology in which stations are attached to 
a Shared transmission mediun., The transmission 
medium is a linear cable; transmissicns prope gas the 
length of the medium, and are receive by all 
stations." (Ref. 13: p 352] 


capacity —-- ", . . the maximum theoretical value taat 
the throughput of a system can reach." [Ref. 9: p 
12] -- ". . . guantity of 1nformation processing done 


in a unit of time under a balanced load . - E 
[ Ref. 10: p. ae e >. amount of bandwidth 
a allocated toa channel." [Ref. 37: Pp- 


Carrier Sense Multiple Access (CSMA) —= “A mediun 
access control technique | or .multiple-access 
transmission media. A station wishing to transmit 


first senses the medium and transmits only if the 
medium is idle." [Ref. 13: p. 352] 


arrier nse Multiple Access with _ Cellisio 
tection (CSMA7CD) -- "A refinement ot CSMA 1n wh1C 
ceases transmission if it detects 

[ Ref. 13: p: 2] 


p nio 


Channel -- "A path along which signals can be sent . 
TE connects the message source with the message 
Sink." (Ref. 8: p. 180] 


Channel Ca oe (t cpology-dependent) ia "The 
maximum speed of the channel in bits per sec depends 
on the transmission medium and the electronics at the 
transmitting/receiving ends). Generally, . . . the 
theoretical limit as defined by vendor. E one 
[ Ref. 17: p. 207] 


14. 


t9: 


16. 


17. 


Ss 


19. 


20. 


Zi 


22. 


O 


Channel Efficiency SS Mes Tatio of 
packet Transmission ntervals to sum of the Packet 
Transmission Intervals and Packet Transmission 
Delays. Retransmissions are not included . > è .# 
[ Ref. 17: p. 202] 


Channel Establishment Time -- ". e. the time to 
connect a calling terminal to a called terminal. It 
includes any dialing mechanism or rotocol layer 
procedures and time required ae the network to 
complete the ccnnection." (Ref. 35: p. 6-25] 


Channel Idle Interval (time-based) -- ". . . perio 
from end of a Packet Transmission Interval until th 
first transmission attempt starts not necessarily th 
time period between transmissions as the transmissio 


d 
E 
> 
n 
DA En AA COLISIÓN . ə «ə ." fRef. 17: p. 
1997 


Channel Length ( 
O e channel from one end 


p- 207) 


topology-dependent -~ "The length 
E de to the E [ Ref. 17: 


Circuit Switching -- "A form of switched network 
that provides an end-to-end ath between user 
endpoints under the control of the network switches. 
Often called channel switching." [Ref. 19: p. 356 
-~"A method of communication in which a dedicate 
communications path is established between two 
devices omen: one or more intermediate switching 
nodes. Unlike packet Sete Gi digitai data are 
sent as a_ continuous stream of bits. Bandwidth is 
guaranteed and delay is limited to propagation time 
- ...-" fRef. 13: p. 352] 


Collision -- "A condition in which two packets are 
being transmitted over a medium at the same tine. 
Their interference makes both uninteiligibie." 
{ Ref. 13: p. 352) 


Collision Ccunt (count-based = "The nuuber of 
coilisions a packet of an ype encounters before 
being transmitted." (Ref. 17: p. 206] 


Computerized Branch Exchange (CBX) AA Oca 
network based on the digital private branch de 
architecture.  Provides an maiegrated voice/data 
Switching service." (Ref. 13: p. 352] 

Flow -- ". . . the throughput as measured on that 
channel." (Ref. 37: p. 171] 


Gateway == "A device that connects two oyok as, 
especially ir the systems, use different protocols. 
for example a gateway 1S needed to connect_ two 
independent iccal “netwcrks, or to connect a local 
network to a OL network." Ref. 13: p. 353] 
E e The gateway may reformat the data as 
necessary and also may participate in error and flow 
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24. 


Ci 


26. 


ots 


28. 


29; 


303 


Elo 


32.6 


33. 


control protoccls, Used to connect LAN's A 
different protocols and to connect LAN's to public 
data networks." (Ref. 8: pe. 190] 


Host -- "A computer attached to a network providing 
primarily services such as computation, data base 
access or special programs . . ." Ref. 8: pe 191 
-- "The collection of hardware an software whic 
attaches to a network and uses that network to 
provide interprocess communication and user 
services." (Ref. 13: p. 3 


High Speed Local Network (HSLN) -- "A local network 
designe to provide ANO CRTONTE p a „between 
SAUCES TUS. high- speed devices such as mainframes 
and mass storage devices." (Ref. 13: p. 353] 


Interface -- "l. A shared nonnina defined by common 

physical interconaecticn characteristics signal 

Characteristics, and meanings of interchanged 

Signals. ce A device or equipment na 

interoperation of two = See us possible; . . > -EE 

shared logical boundar bet ween two software 
P 


components. (Ref. 8: p. 192 


Interface Count (count-based) -- "The nunber mon 
a connected to a channel." lf Ref. Ge 
p- 


Communication — Dela 
when a pa cher is ready 

nterface until the 
d to the receiver 


E 
to be transmitted at i 
packet has been co 
interface." [Ref. 17: p. 


Internetworking -- "Communication oe devices 
across multiple networks." (Ref. 13: p. 354] 


Line turnaround delay — ". . . the time required by 
hali-duplex circuits to reverse the direction of 
transmission." (Full duplex lines have permanent 
virtual links and no such turnaround delay. 
Transmitting in larger blocks of data can lessen this 
farameter's effect. [ Ref. 35: p. 6-26] 


Load Balancing —- "A system is balanced when its 


workload is evenly distributed among all of the 
available resources." [Ref. 45: pp. B-1, B-3] 


Networks -- "A general-purpose local 


t q Serve a variety of devices." 


— "A test in which Signals are iooped 
nter through a data Set or loopback 
to the test center for measurement." 
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Maximum packet length (ESE oa e Pendent) — "The 
maximun Iength of a packet that can be 
transmitted/received over the channel by an interface 





limited by software as we as hardware 
considerations." (Ref. 17: p. 207] 

Message switching -- "A switching technique using a 
message store and forward systen. No dedicated path 
is established . - e `” each LS cortains a 
destination address and is passed rom source to 


destination through intermediate nodes. At each 
node, the entire message is received, stored briefly, 
apd then passed on to the next node." (Ref. 13: p. 


Network Delay —- ". . . the time reguired for a 
message to be transmitted from a source and accepted 
ASTE designated sink (destination). " (Ref. 359: p. 
o> 


Network Power (ratio-based) -- "The ratio throughput 
to average Station-to-Station Packet Delay . ae 
reflects how fair a network is to different ‘users. " 
[ Ref. 17: p. 202] 


Offered Channel Traffic -- "At aay instant, the 
total number of packets in the interfaces waiting to 
be transmitted. The packet that is being transmitted 
at that instant 1S not counted. œ - This metric 
oo S66) on the fuffers at the interface." (Ref. 17: 





Da 
Offered Load —-~ ", . . the total number of packets 
offered to the network." (Denoted by the letter 
Hcn Pret: 13: pa 235) 
Packet -—- "A group of bits that includes data plus 
source and destination addresses." (Ref. 13: p. 355 
Packet Switching -- "A method of transmittin 


messages through a communications network in whic 

Tong messages are subdivided into short packets. 
Packets are then transmitted as 10 message 
Switching." (Ref. 13: p. 355] 


Packet Transmission Count (count-based == a The 
number of times a packet is transmitte (original 
plus (duplicate transmissions) `~ before it 1s 
communicated, Redunaant transmissions are not 
included." (Ref. 17: p. 6 j 

Packet Transmission Delay (time-based) -- "The time 
from when a pacxet is réeaay to be transmitted in an 
interface until the start of transmission." 
[ Ref. 17: p.200] 

Packet Transmission Interval (time-based) == ARMS 
time from when a transmission begins ona Channel 
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45. 
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47. 


48. 


49. 


SO. 


Boll. 
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5) she 


until a uk has been fully transmitted." 
[Ref. 17: p. 200] 


Protocol "A set of rules cel e sE ç handi 
ot data Between two entities." 3: p: 5] 

Relative Netwcrk IAEOU ugaput (carto oana -- ME 
the same VUttered Channel Traffic, the ratio of 


E, of AS ENOrt 1 to Throughput of network 2." 


Reliability -- ". the likelihood that a 
telecon funications facility will remain operational 
untii until the information transfer has been 
successfully compieted + describes the 
performance of a system after it has accepted a 
eee trom a source for delivery." { Ref. 35: 

Re sponse Time -- (same as network Il Ref. 353 

Bae = the time interval between the 


instant he. in putting of a command to an interactive 
System terminates and the instant the ser A 
A ty ES to appear at the terminal." 

e e the time that the operator Aue ad O 
bedin a transaction after completing the previous 
one. [Ref. 16: p. ] 


Stability (time-based) =<) I eee number of 
transmitting interfaces (and .. .. Stations) .«. .4iSs 
allowed to increase without bound, then a Channel 1s 


. . Stable if the station to Station Dela stays 
within Aus, where X may do on the number of 





interfaces. Th T Oma RUN must be a 
O E function of offered chahnel traffic for 
the channel to remain stable." (Ref. 17: p. 8 ] 

Station to tation Message Delay (time-based) za 
"Ihe time ON when a message Originates at a station 
until the message is assembled successfully at the 
receiver station." (Ref. 17: p. 2017 

Station to Station Packet Delay (time-based) -- "The 
time from when a packet originates at a station until 
that packet 1S received at the destination station." 
(Ref. 17: p: 2071) 

Synchronous — "A form of communications where 


characters or bits are sent in a continuous stream, 
with the beginning of one contiguous with the end of 
the preceding cne . . . requires the receiver to 
maintain synchronism toa master timing signal." 
[ Ref. 19: p.301] 


Throughput -- "The numker of packets communicated on 
the channel per unit time." [Ref.j 17: p. 204] -- 

e its value act: be expressed in many ways: . x 
number of transac Lons a per unit of time, £ 


+ e :" [Ref. S35 p- 
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Throughput Law -- ". . . system throughput is egual 
O e utilization of cal device, divided by the 
demand for that device." Ref. 45: p. 5-3] 


Topology -- "The structure consisting of paths and 
Switched, _ that provides the Communications 
interconnection among nodes of a network." [Ref. 13: 


pe 356] 


Transfer rate -- ". . . the rate of the number of 
information bits accepted by the receiving terminal 
configuration eos a single information transfer 
phase š a: to the duration of the infcrmation 
ransfer phase." (Ref. 35: p. 6-22 


Transmission medium -- "The physical path between 
transmitters and receivers 12 a communications 
network." (Ref. 13: p. 397] 


Transparency -- "In data communications, the abilit 
to transmit arbitrary information, including contro 
characters which will be received as data." (Ref. 8: 

. bl". . . describes the absence cí code or 
procedural constraints imposed on the information 
processing by the communications system." (Ref. 359: 
Po 6-26] 

User Channel Ihroughput (rate-basea) NEO a 


number of bytes in all transmissions from an 
interface per second... . iacludes synchronization 
and check-sum bytes. BO ces Some - involved in 
collisions are not counted . . ." (Ref. 17: p. 205] 


‘User Channel Utilization (ratio-based) -- "The ratio 
or User Channel Throughput and Channel Capacity." 
[ Ref. 17: p.203] 

User Information Throughput (rate-based) — "The 
total number of information ms communicated from a 
Station per second." (Ref. 17: p. 205] 

User Information ization (ratio-based)-- "The 


w= [5 


Utilizati 
ratio or User I Tonn t T Throughput tc Channel 
< P 


Capacity." (Ref. 
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APPENDIX B 
COMPUTER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION TOOLS 


À- THE "VIRTUAL" TOOLS 


Two of the most important and effective tools for 
evaluaticn of performance available to nearly every computer 
installation and often overlooked are the simple ones of (1) 
visual inspection and (2) common sense. Together they 
merely compose the essential ingredient of any effective 
evaluation effort: reflective observation. Morris and Roth 
[Ref. 14: p. 6] note that any performance evaluation effort 
starts with a visual inspection of a suspected problem area 
and is followed by a common sense application of some more 
specific performance evaluation tool. These two tools could 


be argued to-fall in either or both categories of CPE tools. 


Be ACCOUNTING DATA REDUCTION FACKAGES 


Perhaps the earliest CPE tool evolving from the use of 
check flags and counters in the programs of early computers 
is the broadly used (3) accounting. data reduction progran. 
This tcol belongs in the measurement category. Continuall y 
more refined versions cfr these data gathering programs were 
developed by computer manufacturers or as separate 
commercial developments. These programs showed an evolution 
parallel to that orf userst needs which moved from check 
flags, to manual logging and billing, to automated trace 
routines, and tinally to comprehensive data collection 
programs. Such programs are for the purpose of describing 
the amount ot computer resources consumed by or in support 
of each application program run on a system and are 


generally used for billing computer users in some sort of a 
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charged-out systen. These programs are a rich source of 
information for most performance improvement projects and 
could be used to document trend usage in support of capacity 
planning decisions. Some version of these programs is 
nearly aiways included in a procurement package and 
considered somewhat "free". [Ref.j 14: pp. 2-3] 

Accounting data packages do have some limitaticns. Very 
few if any such single package can provide data in every 
combination and about every ¡parameter desired. They use 
computing resources in proportion to the amount of work they 
perform. When such packages are used only for sampling of 
data for performance and management studies, fror 2 to 5% 
overhead is imposed on the system. If features of the 
package are engaged, however, the overhead can range upwards 
to as high as 30% or more. The typical overhead level for a 
comprehensive package used for CPE purposes is around 10%. 
Accounting data packages are not for serial-only computers 
where a data collection routine along with an application 
program would pose a severe processing burden. However, 
multipfrogramming environments (batch, teleprocessing, and 
mixed batch-teleprocessing) can benerit in varying degrees. 
Accounting data systems are test used with batch systems 
because or consistent batch system behavior which is 
primarily computer-oriented. Such packages are difficult to 
use with teleprocessing systems because of the influence of 
the unpredictable human user element and the decreased 
visibility of teleprocessing activity. Much of 
teleprocessing activity is simply generated by software and 
hardware which is outside the confines of the computer(s) 
having the resident accounting data package. Another 
ditticulty with telefrocessing systems and accounting data 
gathering is the need to time stamp gathered data to note 
when Iesource usage occurred unlike the mere data gathering 


in simple CPE systems. Additional code added to perforn 
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this timing > notaticn is nmcre overhead unneeded when 
monitcring activity is heaviest. Another tradeoff is that 
systems with less comprehensive data gathering packages 
generally require augmenting software or hardware 
monitcring. [Ref. 14: pp. 58-60, 72]. 

The advantages and experience with acccunting data 
continue to make them a more comfortable approach for many 
organizations. The length of experience, familiarity, and 


influence of vendors accounts for the reliance of many CPE 


teams upon accounting data packages. Such data is 
considered [Ref. 14: po. 69). representative, acceptable, 
and available. Data reports from such packages are widely 


used by installation managers, programmers, and CFE groups 
as well. This breadth of exposure is not quite so easily 
facilitated with other perfcrmance evaluation tools or 
techniques where expertise must usually intervene to produce 
interpretable results. Another positive sign for 
teleprocessing environments such as SPLICE specifically is 
that the next level of sophistication in accounting data 


packages above comprehensive packages 1S being perfected. 


This is tne trace or trace-driven systen, where 
noncontinuous tracing, or sampling, of data is done in 
reasonably short time periods. Such data sampled in an 


interactive environment could be the types of inquiries or . 
updates made by a user terminal or cluster of terminals ina 
short time trace or even the user(s) demand for various 
hardware or other resources in a Similarly short time 
period. Of course, it would again be for management to 
determine the length of such a period. [Ref. 14: p. 61] 
Perhaps the most attractive advantage of accounting data 
is that it can point to areas where another tool can be used 
to marrow in on a problemn, such as to identify target 
programs or components ror examination by monitors, to 


tailor Simulation inputs, or to characterize workloads tor 
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benchmarking. These other uses will become apparent as the 


other tools are discussed. 


Ce SOFTWARE MONITORS 


A fourth CPE tool is (4) software monitors. These are 
also measurement type tools. They are specialized sets of 
software code integrated into the computer's operating 
system and used to collect statistical information about the 
distribution of activity caused by execution or any 
particular application programs or routines or about use of 
all or parts of the hardware configuration by the software. 

Software monitors are event-driven, time-driven, or a 
combination, and sampling techniques are uséd to control 
their operation. Event-driven monitors work by means of 
hooks of Changes cf state. Hooks are recognizable 
instructions inserted into the operating or control progran 
to cause a set of data to be gathered whenever the hook is 
encountered. A change ot state occurs whenever one type of 
computer activity stops and another begins. Hooks and 
Changes of state are the events that cause the monitor to 
operate according to some specified sampling frequency. 
Time-driven monitors examine a particular activity and 
collect a predefined data set by using a clock to interrupt 
processing at fixed intervals. Most successful monitors use 
a combination. Time-driven technigues are used for frequent 
short-lived activities and event-driven for less frequent 
longer events. [Ref. 14: pp. 76, 78] 

There are three categories of monitors which include 
Optimizers as well to be discussed shortly. These are 
Application Program Analyzers (APA's), Control Program 
Analyzers (CPA's), and Equipment Usage Analyzers (EUA's). 
EUA's are most like accounting data packages since they 


gather data on amount and distribution of work for various 


system components of a configuration program by program and 
as a complete system. EUA"*s simply can get a greater level 
of detail. These tools difrer from acccunting data 
reduction programs in that software monitors can collect a 
finer level of detail by examining step-by-step execution of 
coded instructions. Like accounting packages, software 
monitcrs are commercially available, but primarily only for 
a narrow range of manufacturers and mostly for large 
mainframes. Software monitors are very systemdependent. 
Since these tools are incorporated into the operating 
system, some contend that in seeking the performance of an 
application there is no resulting overhead. Others disagree 
that any additional software is overhead. (Ref. 14: p. 78] 

A brief note on strengths and limitations of software 
monitors includes the software optimizers since koth are 
programs. The advantages of software monitors include that 
as prcgrams they are easy to instali and use, that they are 
relatively inexpensive, that they can collect unusually 
detailed information, and that the commercial varieties come 
normally with maintenance Support experience of a vendor and 
nay have other features such aS special reports. 
Limitations include that they consume computer resources, 
may produce misleading results when a Sample is not large 
enough, are system and language dependent, and can collect 
only information accessible through software instructions. 
Refs 14: ppe 89-92] 

There have been cases of user-developed monitors causing 
nearly 100% overhead. One survey [ Ref. 14: p. 79] reported, 
though, that users were more satisfied with software 
monitcrs than any other CPE tocl. 

Most established CPE groups seldom finda need for more 
than accounting data and periodic software monitoring. any 


additional software becomes overhead. 
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D. PROGRAA OPTIMIZERS 


A subset of accounting packages and software monitors 
and likewise falling into the measurement category of CPE 
tools is the (5) program optimizer. These are specialized 
sets of code usually written in the language of the progran 
to be optimized and ccmpiled with the application program to 
collect information on execution characteristics of only 
that particular program when it iS run with test data. 
Program "optimizer" is a Slight misnomer because these code 
sets do not optimize prograns. Rather they produce reports 
that indicate to programmers what parts of application 
programs might be improved to decrease running time or 
computer resource usage. Optimizers, unlike accounting data 
packages and software monitors, can collect information such 
aS parts of a program which are aot used or are seldon used. 
These tools can assist in pinpointing efficiency. Since 
they are compiled with the application program, they are 
compiler dependent while accounting packages and software 
monitors are more system dependent. These tools alsc impose 
some overhead upon the system. Program optimizers are 
primarily event-driven. Their strengths and limitations 
revolve around their nature as programs discussed above 


under software monitors. [Ref. 14: p. 4] 


E. HARDWARE MONITORS 


A tool which is more difficult to use because the user 
must be familiar with the architectural details of the 
system to be monitored and because or the voluminous data it 
can produce is the (6) hardware monitor. This equipment is 
more of a traditional measurement category tool since it is 
a piece of electronic equipment attached to the internal 
circuitry of the system to be monitored for sensing changes 


of state at these connection points. Information is 
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recorded or displayed on the number and duration cf events 
occurring at each connection point. The information is 
saved for later reduction by a specialized software progranm. 


Such hardware monitors are called basic monitors and are 








system independent as long as the connection points of 
interest are known for a particular brand of computer or 
network equipment. Mapping monitors incorporate memories 
and special register adapters to enlarge the monitor 
capability for simultaneous measurement of large numbers of 
Signals. keports are produced which cover many combinations 
of the physically monitored signals that seem like larger 
numbers of basic signals. These monitors are also systea 
independent, but require a much more detailed knowledge of 
the systems architecture monitored. The most recent 
evolution has been intelligent monitors that communicate 
with the programs executing within the computer to control 
the information collected by the monitor. These monitors 
are system dependent, and the monitor must virtually 
reproduce the monitored system's architecture so operations 
can be recognized as they occur. Generally, these tools are 
rather passive and truly monitor without perturting the 
device monitored. [Ref. 14: pp. 4-6] 

. Hardware monitors are in general act for CPE beginners. 
They require a great deal of systems knowledge, training and 
practice, and an understanding of the nature of the workload 
on the system ror results to have any meaning. These tools 
are usually a last resort, but can be productively used in 
the hands of skilled technicians, especially when the 
infortation to be obtained is invisible to a software 
monitcr. [kEef. 14: p. 113] 


Strengths of hardware monitors are not as significant as 


limitations. First, there is no way to correlate data 
collected with specific programs executed. Second, some 
contrcl program functions often cannot be tracked. Third, 
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connection of such a monitor sometimes involves proprietary 
permission of the computer manufacturer. Fourth, training 
and experience are a must. Fifth, connecting such a "black 
box" can be a disrupting ordeal. Lastly, the costs do not 
stop at leasing, renting, cr purchasing the monitor. The 


data must be reduced and lots of time is absorbed. 


F. BENCHMARKS 


As previously mentioned, the use of (7) benchmarks as a 
tool was a primary means of evaluating the hardware and 
software combinations of vendors competing for the SPLICE 
project. A benchmark is the term implying a standard for 
comparison or a point of reference for other products or 
activities similar to the one chosen to serve as the 
benchuark. Benchmarks in the computing and network sense 
are programs or sets of programs used to represent a real 
workload in operation on an existing computer system or a 
workload planned to be in operation on an existing or. 
proposed system. Benchmarks are useful for validating or 
verifying the results of other CPE tools. Benchmarks are 
difficult to classify aS measurement or predictive tools 
because they have characteristics of both. They are 
measurement in the sense that they reguire a system to 
exist, and they are predictive in the sense that they are 
used to estimate the future impact of a present decision. 
[Ref. 14: p. 6] 

In this light benchmarks can be described as a strategic 
tooi fcr determining if a system fits the established 
objectives of the organization. However, benchmarks are 
used to validate the impact of operational or procedural 
Changes aS well aS in procurement Situations such as SPLICE. 

Benchmarks have the advantages of thoroughness, of more 


prediction than any of the other methods, and of encouraging 
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a common criteria oor standards approach to performance 
evaluation. They also have the disadvantages of high cost, 
of being very time consuming activities, of the reguirement 
for portable software which can be taken off one system and 
put onte another, of the requirement that benchmarks must be 
accurate representaticns of workload, and various external 
factors. The external factors include the need for human 
intervention, the occurrence of program bugs, and the 
possibility of equipment failure during a run. [ Ref. 14: 
pps (132-1333 

Despite the efforts of FMSC and contractors to benchmark 
the TANDEM systems, one author feels online systems do not 


lend. themselves well to benchmarking. Cortada states: 


"> ə +. they are easiest to do with batch loads, but 
73280) impossible with online systems." [Ref. 39: pp. 


It remains to be seen when the SPLICE LAN's are fully 
Operational if the online benchmarked SPLICE results were an 
adequate estimate of real workload. Overhead is not an 
issue with this tool because any alleged overhead is 


actually some aspect of the test workload benchmark itself. 


G. SIMULATION 


Another aid to performance evaluators is actually a 
technique rather than a tool. The technigue of (8) 
simulation does not require the existence of a system for 
making direct measurements. Simulation uses logical models 
of a system, concept, or operation to examine its behavior 
over tine. The purpose is to estimate what the measurements 
wouid ce af the simulated system were to be measured 
directly. If the simulated system does exist, actual 


measurements can be used to improve simulation models anda 


lee 


results. The models mentioned are programs executed on 
"host!" computers which are computer systems other than the 
one being simulated which is the "target" system. 
Simulations are used to obtain experimental data for insight 
into a system. Simulation is normally used in conjunction 
with other CPE tools and techniques. Simulation is most 
useful when the system is in the design phase, is not 
installed, is not available, when other tools are not 
available or cannot be used, and when analytical models are 
insufficient. (Ref. 14: pp. 135, 136, 138, 1407] 

Major advantages of simulation include that it can be 
used with large, complex, and difficult problems. Tt 
enables management to make decisions easier by revealing 
important elements of a protlem along with alternative 
solutions. It is a limited technique in that it is 
expensive, time-consuming, and can result in misleading 
results if the models are not validated thoroughly. In 
these aspects it highly resembles benchmarking. Simulation 
also introduces personnel problems since experienced 
Simulation personnel are creative and independent and even 
difficult to manage in addition to the isolated “ivory 
tower" image co-workers ascribe to them. [Ref. 14: p. 140] 


H.  MCDELING 


The last tool to be discussed is (9) modeling. Modeling 
is the creation and exercise of mathematical descriptions 
{modeis) of portions of the system as it should operate if 
implemented. it is very similar to tae simulation 
definition minus the "over time". Analytical models are 
sets of matnematical eguations whose independent variables 
(inputs) produce a single set of dependent variables 
(outputs). The main difference in the two is that analytic 


models are deterministic where the same inputs will produce 
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repeatable outputs while a simulation is nondeterministic 
and produces a range of results o£ outputs for any set of 
inputs. Modeling is definitely a predictive tool and is 
often considered a subset of simulation. Modeling is, 
however, a discipline in its own right, and the computer 
field like cthers has its own specific modeling tools. In 
CPE the tools are computer program packages that model 
computer systems. There are also computer modeling 
languages. Language tools are used when more detailed short 
time span problens are studied, and computer program package 
tools are used when overall systems activities amounting up 
to an hcur or more are under examination. [Ref. 14: p. 7]. 

Mcdeling has unigue power and advantages. Analytical 
modeling has proven to be very useful in analyzing online, 
transaction-oriented systems difficult to analyze with 
simulaticn or other analysis methods. This may be 
economically effective for SPLICE use. It 1S particuiarly 
useful for estimating where bottlenecks wiil occur in a 
configuration. It provides ah overall structure to guide a 
CPE group logically from one problem area to another, and it 
provides a deeper understanding of an entire systen. 
Furthermore, as opposed to being an instrument to assist in 
problem solving like the other tools, modeling is a way of 
directiy solving a problem by allowing a total system or 
part of a system to be examined before making a major 
commitment to a system acquisition or modification. 
[Ref. 14: pp. 7-8] 

The real advantages of analytic models are that they can 
generally be created in a short time, applied quickly, have 
no programming language limitations, consume relatively 
little computer time, are easily understood, and are 
essential when it is too expensive, too time-consuming, or 
too dangerous to experiment on the real system. There is no 


overhead issue since a model does not require an existing 
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systen. This measurement tool does not get in the way of 
the task. 

Despite the positive features of analytic modeling, 
there are some limitations. First of all, modeling may not 
be practical for studying a systen which is not 
deterministic and, hence, validation of the model against 
actual measurements may be impcssible. Secondly, when too 
many changes must be made to the independent variables in 
order to validate the model, perhaps the system is too 
complex for modeling. Thirdly, whenever elaborate models 
are created, a thorough knowledge of queueing theory is 
generally required unless a good commercial package that 
handies this can be obtained. Lastly, specific network 
modeling tools are not yet generally available [Ref. 18: p. 
81]. Do not confuse these with network systems analyzers. 
Despite the limitations, however, IBM's Systems Management 
Institute stresses use of analytic queueing models in 
computer-oriented performance evaluation classes [Ref. 41: 
Ba 325). 

Chris Bailey writing for Electronic Design magazine 


asserts: 


"The best modeling approaches are based on a combination 
IS and simulation techniques." [Ref. 26: p. 


It might be of some interest that research in the use of 
petri nets for modeling systems which nave events occurring 
concurrently but with constraints on the concurrence, 
precedence, or frequency of the occurrences and in the 
performance evaiuation of distributed systems are available. 
Use of this modeling technique has shown some utility in 
discovering overloads on a system, peak workloads, and 
bottlenecks. {Ref. 66,3: pe 223, 83 ]67 
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